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HON. GEORGE WASHINGTON JONES, M. C. FROM TENNESSEE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WHITEHURST. 


HON. GEORGE WASHINGTON JONES, OF 
TENNESSEE. 

WE present our readers with a lifelike portrait of Hon. George 
Washington Jones, the able Representative from the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Tennessee in the United States House of 
Representatives. 

"In the life of Mr. Jones we have a striking instance of that 

, (Continued on page 345.) 
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DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Congressional Summary. 
£uxaTe.—-On Monday memorials were presented from New Orleans and Phila- 
delphia in favor of subsidising the Collins’ and other lines of steamers. The 
Pacific Railroad came up, and Douglas (Ill.) made a forcible speech ; he said 
the measure was a wise war measure, and a wiser peace measure. Till a rail- 
road to the Pacific was made this country would never dare to go to war with 
England, for the minute we did we should lose California. Mr. Wilson (Mass.) 
considered railroads as ab:olute necesearies, but thought we were not at present 
in a state to enjoy one to the Pacific. Already had $900,000,000 been invested 
in and they were not worth more than $350,000,000. After many 
others had spoken, it was determined to postpone the consideration of this 
t national undertaking, which had been the backbone of the Cincinnati 
vention, till D ber. This dment was proposed by Mr. Benjamin. 
On Tuesday the Protectorate of Mexico was considered. Gen. Houston’s plan 
is, that the Mexicans assign their revenues for ten years, that 5,000 American 
troops be judiciously — to preserve order, and that a portion of the 
eustom’s revenue be paid over to England, on account of the debt due to that 
country. On Wednesday a joint resolution was introduced by Mr. Mason, 
authorizing the President to take such measures against Paraguay, a8 the 
refusal of that Republic to make reparation for firing into the United States 
steamer Waterwitch may require. A resolution followed, which gave rise toan 
animated debate. On Thursday Mr. Seward presented a remonstrance from the 
American Telegraph Company, he also introduced a bill for the immediate con- 
strnction of a line of telegraph from San Francisco, by way of Fort Smith, to 
St. Louis. Mr. Mason’s Pareguay resolution was then debated. On Friday 
the report of the Kansas Conference Committee was presented to both Houses. 
It makes the admission of Kansas, under the Lecompton Constitution, depend 
upon the acceptance of a Land Ordinance, which is to be submitt:d toa popular 
vote, and in the event of its rejection a new Constitution is to be formed. The 
Senate made the report the special order for Monday next , 

Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES.—On Monday the Washington Police bill was 4is- 
cussed, and memorials were presented concerning ocean routes for steamsbips. 
On Tuesday the substitute for the Washington Police bill was rejected. Mr. 
Shaw, of North Caroline, essayed a reply to the Anti-Lecompton speech of Mr. 
Gilmer, which led to some angry debate. On Wednesday Mr. are of New 
York, from the Select Commitiee, made a report with a bill for the es'ablish- 
ment of a Bureau cf Printing, Binding, Engraving, &c., in short of a complete 
national publication office for all Congressional documents. On Thursday Mr. 
Morill’s Land bill for the Endowment of Colleges specially devo ed to Agricul- 
ture and Mechanics was pass«d. A bill granting pensions to the veterans of 
1812 was also discussed. On Friday the Conference Committee presented their 
report, as above announced in our Senate sammary. The House, by a vote of 
108 to 105, assigned the second Monday in May for its consideration. A motion 
was, however, made to reconsider the vote, in order to take it up at an earlier 
day, pending which an adjournment was carried. The report is signed by 
Senators Green and Hunter, and Messrs. English and Stephens on the part of 
the House; Messrs. Seward and Howard, Re; ublicans, dissenting. On Saturday, 
Mr. Howard carried his motion to postpone the consideration of Mr. English’s 
proposition to the 2nd Monday in May. . 

Albany Legislature. 

The State Legislature adjourned on April 19, after passing 376 acts, upon 
every conceivable subject. 

The Littles Murder. 

Seldom bas a case presented such revolting features as the recent trial at 
Rocbester of Ira Stout, charged with murdering, in conjunctien with his sister, 
wife to the murdered man, Mr. Little:. The brother has been tpied. The most 
conclusive evidence against him was that given by his mother and other 
relatives. We have no wish to inflict the disgusting details upon our readers— 
especially as those who prefer such highly spiced horrors have already devoured 
them day by day in thedaily papers. The charge was so fully proved that the 
counsel for defence admitted kil'ing the man, although he repudiared any pre- 
meditation. The summing up on both sides and the Judge’s charge occupied 
six hours. The Jury retired at five o’c!ock, and in one hour :f er brought ina 
verdiet, ‘Guilty of murder.”’ He is to be hanged on the 18th June. 

A Night of Horrors. 

The Washington States draws a terrible picture of the condition of our Fede- 
ral capital. We give an abstract of the offences perpetrated one night, 
namely the 5th. On that evening three men with the hilts of their revolvers 
sticking out of their breast pockets went into the theatre, and sat in that 
style for some time. The same evening the torch of the incendiary was ap- 
plied to a row of five small houses. About the same hour a band of rowdies 
entered various drinking saloons, and drank and smoked without paying, the 
barkeepers being afraid to ask them. The same night some wretches dis- 
charged a pistol into a parlor where some ladies were sitting, providentially 
without doing any damage. On the same night a student of Columbia College 
was overtaken by five villians, and robbed of all he had in his pockets. They 
were going to strip him of his clothing when an alarm was given. The same 
night these same men knocked a merchant of New York down, and stole from 
him $200. The same night, as Mr. M. Stoops, an assistant messenger in the 
Treasury Department, was walking home, be was met by some rowdies, who 
having picked a quarrel with him, deliberately shot him through the heart. 
This is really but an average list of Washington outrages on the Saturday 
night, when crime seems to have its saturnalia. The worst of these villainies 
remains to be told. Some fifteen Germans meeting a German woman, carried 
her by force into the woods, and the whole fifteen having outraged her person, 
actually divested her of all her clothing, and le:t her there. We rejoice to 
add nine of them have been taken. They are worse than Sepoys—for such 
wretches blowing {rom the muzzle of guns is too mild a death. 

Hurricane in Arkansas. 

On the 27th of March a dreadful hurricane passed over Bentonville, by 
which every houre in the town was more or less damaged; and melancholy to 
add, twenty-five lives were lost. Some of the sufferers, who were buried 
beneath the ruins, were nearly twenty-four hours before they were extricated. 


Fire at West Troy. 
Mr. Duffy’s cooper’s shop was wilfully fired on Monday last, and burnt to 
the pen’, tozether with a row of tenement houses adjoming. Twenty fami- 
lies bave been rendered houseless by this villainous act. A young fireman 
named Ten Broeck fell from the roof of one of these houses to the ground, a 
d'stance of thirty-five feet, with an axe in his hand, and was but very slightly 
injured. 





H Swimming. 

A singular spectacle was witnessed at Greenbush, a few days since. An 
immense drove of hogs, on their way from the West to New York, were driven 
to the river to drink. While they were taking their ‘‘ tod’’ one of them com- 
menced swimming towards the opposite shore; in an instant the whole drove 
followed; a number of boats immediately put out after them, and a desperate 
scene ensued in capturing them; but despite the utfnost efforts of the drovers, 
very many reached the Albany shore, where they were picked up by a pareel 
of rowdies. The sight was a most exciting one; the air was filled with the 
most unmelodious shrieks, which could be heard miles away. 


A Mammoth Family. 

A Philadelphia paper says that there is a farmer residing in Washington 
county, Pa., whove family numbers three hundred and five persons, viz., him- 
self, wife, eighteen children, one hundred and eleven grandchildren, and one 
hundred and seventy-four great-grandchildren. His name is Samuel Wright. 


Death in the Family. 

Adry goods dealer doing business in the Island Ward, East Boston, has 
lately played his creditors the following nice little mournful trick. He very 
quietly managed to sell out the greater part of his stock in trade during the 
last two weeks, during which time he busied himself mightily in collecting his 
debts. He sold his housebold furniture to a friend, and then gave out that a 
rich relative had died somewhere out west, hoisting a broad crape band on his 
hat by way of confirmation. One fine morning his store was not opened, but a 
yard of black crape was tied round its bell. It was not opened till some of his 
creditors invoked the ‘‘ open sesame”’ powers of the law. ‘The gentleman him- 
self is supposed to be missing with his deceased relative. 

Death of the Rev. D. A. Tyng. 

This eminent clergyman, whose melancholy condition, owing to an accident, 
we noticed in our last, alter suffering amputation o* the arm, died the day 
after, The Rev. Theodore Cuyler delivered a discourse on his eminent virtues 
last Sunday. Few young clergymen were more respected, or more zealous in 
their great Master’s cause. His venerable father was with him at bis death. 


Benton in Death. 

The St. Louis Democrat has the following paragraph upon the arrival of C.1. 
Benton’s corpse in that city: ‘‘ By its side was the little coffin containing the 
body of the statesman’s grandchild, McDowell Jones. Each body was in- 
closed in an airtight zinc case, which was laid within a mahogany coffin. A 
lid was raised so as to allow friends to look through a glass on the faces of 
the dead. The face of the great Missourian wore that expression of majestic 
placidity which was habitual to him in life. The lips were slightly open, the 
eyes closed, and every lineament in the face in a state of repose that indicated 
how gentle and peaceful had been the end of the veteran’s stormy life. ‘There 
was no discoloration or wrinkle to be seen, and the presence of death was 
visible only in the closed eyelids, and the cold, white, marble-like appearance 
of the features. The grandchild lay as sweetly as thovgh only sleeping, with 
its little head, covered with golden hair, nestling amid white hyacinths and 
early spring flowers, whose purity was typical of its own young spirit.” 

Street Commissioner. 

The great question is nearly settled. Mayor Tiemann has appeinted Edward 
Cooper, Peter Cooper’s son, as Street Commissioner. Devlin is now Devlout. 
Conover has time to con over the loss of his expected city cask-et, thus seized 
by a Cooper. Nothing like hoops after all ! 


Domestic Marketing. 
New York, Arrit 27, 1858. 

Potatoes—Bermuda, bbl., $7 ; Mercers, $3 @ $3 25 ; Nova Scotia, $2 50 @ 
$275 ; Western red, $1 50 @ $1 75; Pink eyes, $1 75 @ $2; hall-peck, 4c 
@ 2%c. Turnips—Rutabaga, bbl., $1 ; Whire, $1 50; half-peck, 8c. (@ 1c. 
Onions—White, bbl., $4; Red, $2 25. Carrots, bbl, $1 75; per bunch, 10c. 
Beets, bbl., $150. Green peas, bbl., $9 ; half-peek,5.c. Tomatoes, box, $2. 
Asparagus, bunch, 87c. Parsnips, bbl., $125; per bunch, 8c Beans, bushel, 
$1; Lima, skd., qt., 18c. Cabbage, evch, lc @ 18c. Salad, doz, Tic. 
Parsley, bunch, 5c. @ to 8c. Spinach, half-peck, 9c. Leeks, doz., 50c. 
Shallots, bunch, 5c. Oyster pit, doz., 75¢ @ $150. Radishes, bunch, 3c. @ 
8c. Lettuce, per head, 6c. Watercress, basket, 37c. Rhubarb, bunch, 1c. 
Apel bbl., @ #4. YVineapples, 100, $16 @ $18. Bananas, doz., 50c. @ 
$1125. Oranges, doz., 250 (@ We. 





Veal is very abundant and cheap, but the quality, as a general thing, is 
rather poor. Lamb comes in slowly, dnd sells for $1 56 @aqr. Wild pigeons sell 
for $112 @ $1 25 @ dozen; spring chickens, $1 @ pair, and fowls are no 
cheaper. Shad sell for 18c. (@ 30c, each, and will be cheaper pens week. Eggs 
are very plenty, and bring lower prices then they have for years ; they 
retail ten for 12c. Large quantities of new butter have come in, and prices have 
gone down somewhat. 

The annexed is the latest quotation of flour by the barrel: “Superfine State, 
$4 20 @ $425; Extra State, $4 35 @ $4 50; Western and Obio superfine, 
$4 20 (@ $4 27 : extra Ohio and Western, $4 35 @ $4 85; Canadian superfine 
and extra, $4 50 @ $5 50 ; Baltimore, Alexandria and Georgetown, $4 50 @ 
$4 85 ; Southern fancy and extra, $4 90 @ $6 35; choice extra family and 
bakers’ brands, $6 50 @ 775 ; rye flour, $3 (@ $3 65 ; corn meal, $3 60 (@ $4. 








GENERAL AND LOCAL GOSSIP. 


An Irish Benefactor. 

Last month a banker in Dubuque suspended payment under such suspicious 
circumstances that many of the sufferers talked loudly of lynching him- 
An Irishman, Mr. Michael Donelly, had lost $6,000 by his misplaced confi- 
dence, and of this man’s rage Mr. Treadwell, the banker, was so apprehensive 
that he made up bis mind, whenever they met, it would be a case of pistols 
for two. What was the defaulting banker’s astonishment when, accidentally 
meeting his victim one morning, t!e defrauded man approached him with 
a beaming countenance and extended hand, saying, ‘‘ And would ye be after 
cutting mein that fashion? You’re thinking, maybe, of that dirty trifle of 
money you owe me? Bad luck to me, if I ever name it again! Take courage, 
you’ll soon look up again—keep the dirty dollars as Jong as you want ’em. 
You’re an honest man—hould up your head as high as iver, man! It’s me 
that’ll give ye a lift once more if ye mane to go into business again! Do ye?’ 

The banker was delighted; he assured Mr. Michael Donelly all would be soon 
right. Indeed, he had just completed his arrangements to recommence opera- 
tions! Aboveall, he was proud t think he had not forfeited the confidence of 
his generous friend, Michael Donelly, Esq 

“Divil a bit!’ replied the other, ‘‘and, as a proof, there is a smal matter 
of $10,000 my wie has saved and I'll spake to her, and I’ll bring you the 
money to-morrow to help you along. I was mighty sorry to hear of your mis- 
fortune |’? ’ 

“You are a noble specimen of the ould country !”’ said the banker, trying to 
give his accent the rich Irish brogue, as a compliment. 

‘¢ Pleasant drames to ye !’’ said Michael Donelly, as they parted, again shak- 
ing him warmly by the hand. 

The banker, who had made a snug profit out of his failure, went home, 
rubbing his hands and licking his financial chops over his anticipated $10,000 
additional fat out of the confiding Irishman. 

Next morning his generous Irish friend appeared with a somewhat puzzled 
countenance. 

‘Bad luck to Biddy !’? commenced the visitor, ‘‘she’s a poor ignorant 
cratur—she’s kicking up the very divil about the $6,000, and swears as you 
kept that you’ll be after keeping the $10,000 aiso that she has hoarded up. 
Now, just to pacify the poor ignor*nt cratur that it was all safe, I thought, 
bedad, I’d give her a cheque for the amount, which she'll bring with her, with 
the $10,000, too. Just get it ready in gold, and, when ehe has counted it over 
she'll be satisfied it is all safe and leave it all in your hands—she’s only a poor 
ignorant woman—so, Mr. Treadwell, excuse her—she manes well! Hist! here 
Biddy comes.’’ 

As he spoke, in came the lady, presented the cheque, which the banker took. 
Michael Donelly winked at the man of money, who exchanged a meaning smile 
with his Hibernian benefactor. He then went to a safe and took out a quantity 
of golden coin, counted it out to the lany, who began to count it over with 
great gravity. In the meantime, Mr. Michael Donelly engaged the banker in 
pleasant conversation. All of a sudden the lady depo-ited the gold in a strong 
bag and, saying, ‘‘ Faix, Mr. Treadwell, you’re just the honest man my hus- 
band said ye were,’’ left the office 

The banker was thun¢erstruck. ‘‘ Biddy, ye divil,’’ cried her husband, “ is 
that what ye’d be after?—come back, ye ould witch! Holy Mother! she’s 
just turing the block. I'll be after ber and see what she manes. Just hang 
on till [ feteh her back with the dirty dollars !’’ 

At this Mr. Michael Donelly bolted after his wife. 

‘*Swindled, by all that’s holy !’’ cried the outwitted banker, who now smelt 
afish. Jt is needless to say Mr. Michael never went near his friend the finan- 
cier again. 

Herote Conduct of a Wife. 

The Huron Signal says that about eight o’clock on the evening of the 9th 
Mr. Michael Sullivan, residing in Ashfield, hearing a noise in the cowhouse, 
which is near to his dwelling, went out to ascertain the cause When about a 
yard from the door, a powerful wolf sprang upon him, seized him by the collar 
of his dress and dragged him down. Regaining his feet, he managed, despite 
several wounds, to bring it to the ground. A desperate fight ensued, during 
which the brute caught Mr. §. by the left band, which, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, he allowed to remain in his bite, knowing well that if he dis- 
engaged his hand the monster would seize some more vital part. His wife, 
hearing the cries ot her husband and suspecting either a robber or a wolf, 
seized a knife, with which she approached the savage beast, and, with a cou- 
rage above all praise, killed the ferocious creature. What makes this act the 
more praiseworthy is that she is a fragile, young woman, remarkable for her 
tenderness and mildness. When her husband was released from his perilous 
position he was nearly exhausted by loss of blood. 

The Walk of Death. 

The world little knows the tragedies acting in our midst; half the men and 
women we meet sustain ré/es as terrible as those which Rachel, Kean, Grisi 
and La Grange got so well paid for doing. The only differenc? is, that most 
men and women have to do their own tragedy for the mere fun of the thing. 
Last week a poor German girl, who had only arrived here afew days ago, 
went out to make some small purchases; unable to find her lodging again, 
aud ignorant ef our language, she walked about tiil night, when she fell 
asleep in the street; then utterly despairing of ever finding her lodging, she 
threw herself into the North River, at the foot of Perry street. Fortunately 
she was rescued in time to save her life. Strangers should always have a 
memorandum of their address with them. 


The New Reservoir. 

The ceremony of breaking ground for the new grand Receiving Reservoir in 
the Central Park, near Eighty-sixth street, was observed on the 17th instant, 
in the presence of the Croton Aqueduct Board and a large number of civic 
dignitaries. When completed, which will be in the course of three years, the 
reservoir will hold a thousand millions of gallons of water; the cost will be 
$632,000. 

Camels In America. 

It is only of late years that philosophy has been introduced into govern- 
ment, and its good effects are every cay becoming more apparent. Among 
one of the last practical reforms is the introduction of camels into the United 
States. A citizen of Texas has engaged to supply our Government with a 
number of this particularly valuable animal, which is so well adapted to 
many parts of our Union. Some point near the Barbary Coast will probably 
be selected fer ihe purchase ot these animals, although the Arabian camel is 
considered the most valuable. At Damascus there is found the fighting 
camel, so much prized by the fast young men of that city. This description 
of cattle is worth from $500 to $1,000. The average price of camels in their 
original market ranges from $100 to $500. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 


Parliamentary Summary. 

House oF Lorps.—The only business transacted was on the 26th, when the 
House adjourned to the 12th. The health of the army was the subject of dis- 
cussien. Lord Panmure, Duke of Cambridge, Earl of Ca: digan, Duke of Somerset, 
and Earl of Derby, all spoke upon the necessity of making the British soldier’s 
life more comfor able. Lord Derby said that it must, however, be done gradu- 
ally, as the expense would be so great. We consider this as the mo*t foolish 
speech the Rupert of debate ever mfde, as Punch and the Times have already 
made it the tocsin of an attack upon him. 

Hovse or Commons.—The India bill, as proposed by the new ministers, has 
been introduced, and is now before the country. It does not seem to meet the 
public expectation, which is not to be wondered at, since nothirg ever yet did 
come up to the popular standard. There are some curious features about it. 
In the Board of Directors there are to be four chosen by the people, namely, 
by London, Glasgow, Belfast and Mavchester. Mr. D Israeli caused a laugh by 
his enumerating several names intended to be put on the list. Alter reciting 
that of Sir James Hogg he came to one he evidently could not make out. He 
therefore, afier repeating that of Hogg, said “and a gentleman.’’ The impli- 
cation that a Hogg was not a gentleman cieated loud laughter, which inert ased 
to a perfect hurricane of fun, when U'Israeli, thiuking they questioned the pro- 
priety of Sir James Hogg’s appointment, began to defend his qualifications. 
The House meets again on the 12th Apuil. 


NEWS BY THE ARAGO. 

The Arago arrived with four days’ later news. It is singularly unimportant. 
From England we learn Parliament was not sitting; that the chief topic was 
the narrow escape of the Leviathan from going ashore at Deptford, during a 
squall, in consequence of breaking her moormg chains. Three steam tugs 
were immediately engaged to keep her safe. The American barque Petrea had 
been wrecked cn Chichester shoals, but the emigrants and passengers were 
saved. She was on her way to New York. The great event in Paris bad been 
the opening of the Boulevard Sebastopol, which was performed by the Emperor 
in person. He was much eheered. The Leghorn insurgents were tried at 








Geno. on the td. Eight were condemned to death, and the rest to various 
| degrees of imprisonment. 
AUSTRALIA. 
The census of Australia, July 1, 1857, has been published; it amounts to 
1,045 000 whites. It is thus distributed : Victoria, 414,000; New South Wales, 


300,000 ; South Austraba, 105 000; Tasmania, 80,000; Western Australia, 
14,000; and New Zealand, 130,000. 


VENEZUELA. 


News are here to the 20th March (Puerto Cabello), and 31st March (Car ac- 
cas). The populace are clamoring for the execution of the late Presid nt 
Monagas, and the Ministers of Fraace, United States, England and others have 


made themselves obnoxious to the people by the sympathy they express ior 





the fallen chief, The English and French Consuls have sent to the West 

Indies for ships of war. e robberies perpetrated by the Monagas brothers 
mt to sevent millions of dollars. What street commissioners 

would make! Such talents were never meant to be wasted in South America. 


CUBA. 
The Black Warrior reports that eighteen British gunboats are stationed 
around Cuba, watching for slaves. A —— ball had been given by the officers 
of the Spanish fleet, in honor of the last production of Queen Isabella, the 


infant Alphonso. 
PARAGUAY. 


The impunity with which decayed and feeble powers insult this country is 
matter of astonishment to foreign nations. Spain bas committed acts which, 
if committed by France or England, would have led to a war within a month 
after their eccurrence. The latest is the outrage upon our flag by the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay, by firing into the Water Witch. Paraguay has something 
of the Chinese exclusiveress in its system, and has groaned under tyrants for 
some years. Dr. Francia was the most remerkable one, and he was succeeded 
in 1840 by Carlos Antonio Lopez, who remains still the President. Brazil has 
also a quarrel with these South American Know Nothings, and there is a slight 
probability that they may be taught manners at the cannon’s mouth. Para- 
guay, although situated in the heart of South America, is still accessible from 
the sea by the rivers La Plata and Parana. We want a few guaboats to nego- 
tiate with these high and dry nations. 

Later dates have come to hand. President Lopez has concluded a trea'y 
with Brazil, which opens the rivers of Paraguay to the commerce of the 
world. 





LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

By the Canada we have news to the 10th inst. From India the news is of 
the most gratifying character, since it announces the fall of Lucknow. The 
latest news from Lucknow is to the morning of March 15, when nearly all the 
city was in possession of the British, but few rebels 1emsining init. Gen. 
Outram having turned the enemy’s line of works on the canal, the Martinere 
was stormed by Sir Edward Lugard and the line of works seized on the 9th. 
The Bank House was also occupied. On the 11th Junz Bahadoor moved into 
line, and the 93d Regiment, supported by the 42d, stormed the Bezum’s palace. 
The British loss was lers than 100 killed and woun'ted, while that of the enemy 
was 500. Gen. Outram on the same ‘lay, on the north side of the Guomtee, 
seized on the stone bridge, and cut up 500 more ot the enemy on the same day. 
The buildings in advance of the Begum’s palace were occupied on the 14th. 
the Imaumbarrab was stormed, the Ghoorkas assisting. The Kslserbagh was 
entered, and after a fight lasting all day was solidly occupied and twenty-four 
guns taken. Gen. Outram then crossed the iron bridge and opened fire on the 
flying enemy. The British loss was not known at Bombay, but was supposed 
to be small. The enemy rushed by the artillery on the 15th, flying from the 
city in great numbers. Two columns of cavalry and artillery were sent after 
them. Maun Singh had come into Jung Babadoor’s camp. Sir Hugh Rose, 
with the second brigade of the Central India field force, was moving on Jhansi. 
The rebellious districts of Shafgord had been annexed to the British territory 
by Sir Robert Hamilton. The fugitives from Lucknow were mainly from Rohil- 
cuod. There wasa panicin Calcutta on the 3dof March. The President of 
the Council called out volunteers and placed cannon on the bridges. Ioforma- 
tion had been received that the barrack of poor sepoys, who were to rclieve 
the fort garrison that night, were to have arms and attack the city. All, how- 


ever, passed off quietly. 
' CHINA. 


Dates to 27th Feb. The Chinese were mustering around Canton preparatory 
to attacking that city. The allied ambassadors were preparing to visit the 


northern ports. 
ENGLAND. 


The grand jury has found true bills of indictment against Bernard, Alsop 
and others, for teloniously conspiring to kill Louis Napoleon. The article in 
the Times on Perim had created almost a panic in Paris. 


FRANCE. 


A commission has been appointed to examine and report upon the best 
system for placing the ports of France ina state of defence, and a levy of 
French seamen from twenty to forty years of age is being carried out with the 
utmost strictness. Pensions have been granted to the families of those who 
were killed in the attempt to assassinate Napoleon on the 14th of January. 


ITALY. 

The trial of the remaining English engineer captured in the Cagliari has re- 
sulted iv his acquittal, and he was allowed to return to England, The worship 
of Orsini is celebrated in Piedmont in terms approaching to blasphemy, accord- 
ing to the Vienna Gazelle. Mr. Hodge, who was claim d by the French Gov- 
ernment as implicated in the assassination scheme, has been set at liberty by 
the Sardinian Government, the French authorities having abandoned their 
demand for him. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 
ENGLAND. 


Curing the Influenza. 

Mr. Atkinson says that during bis wanderings in Siberia he was taken sick 
with influenza. He was cured by the usual remedy—a Russian bath, which 
he thus describes: ‘‘ First, 1 was boiled alive, then skinned with a birch rod 
till I presented the appearance of a raw beefsteak, and finally, I was sluiced till 
I was nearly insensible with icy cold water.” 


A Heavy Discount. 

An officer of the 2d Regiment, finding he required change for a £20 bank 
note, leit the ship Poictiers and went on shore at Gravesend to obtainit. Ashe 
was returning, he saw, to his surprise, that the vessel was under sail. In bis 
dilemma he offered a handsome sum to the men who were rowing him to over- 
take the vessel ; in vain they toiled, the vessel gained. In despair, he hailed a 
steamer, with whose captain he made an arrangement for £10 to give chase. 
After an hour’s hard steaming he was put on board, having paid £12 out of the 
£20 for getting the note changed. 


The Regicide Trials. 

Considerable excitement prevails in England relative to the trials of Bernard, 
Truelove and the Polisa bookseller. * More than fifty years ago there was a 
similar exhibition in London, when Peltier was tried for a libel in L’ Ambigu on 
Louis Napoleon’s uncle. Sir James Macintosh’s speech in defeace of the 
French emigrant is considered by many to have more irritated the grand uncle 
than even the retention of Malta. ‘The trial will commence on the 12th April at 
the Centra) Criminal Court, before a Special Commission, presided over by Lord 
Campbell. The Attorney General wil conduct the prosecution, and Edwin James, 
the great Irish barrister, the defenee. The latier enjoys the reputation of 
being the most abusive and eloquent member of the bar, and no doubt the 
iLmperor will have a dose of vituperation. Bernard, beipg a Frenchman, has 
the privilege of having one-half of his own countrymen upon the jury—in 
which case it is not difficult to predict the difficulty of agreeing upon a verdict. 
Even should he not avail him-elf of this right, it will not be very easy to find 
among a dozen Englishmen some who have not a bitter prejudice against the 
coup d'état, saying nothing of the late insolent threats against England published 
in the Moniteur. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London bave been included 
in the Commission, but of course the whole matter will rest with the jury. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Thiers, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Kossuth, and every man of refugee 
prominence will be there. It will be a curious scene to see these men meet on 
ne tral ground with Pelissier and the French authorities. Some fear is enter- 
tained of a riot by the London populace in the event of Bernard being found 


guilty. 
A Solemn Event. 

The uncertainty of life had a striking exemplificaticn some days since in 
Liversedge church, Leeds, Yorkshire, when as ihe Rev. Mr. Hughes was in the 
pulpit reading the service he was observed to turn pale and pause ; recovering 
himself somewhat, he proceeded for a ftw sentences, when he {ell backward in 
the pulpit He was immediately removed to the vestry, but it was too late— 
his life had flown. 

Sepoys in China. 

The British Government have sent a Sepoy regiment to act against the 
Chmese. It is the Seventieth. They sre very aristocratic gentlemen, and 
mighty fastidious ; having some doubt on the cooking et sea, they lived for 
seventeen days on bran and water. They landed in very fine soldierly order, 
but next day some of them amused themselves by laying hands on things that 
did not belong to them—in other words, rubbing. The result was that three of 
them were shot by the French soldiers, who held guard over that part of 
Canton. 

Hindoo Morality. 

An important paper has iately been transmitied to Fngland; it is entitled 
“The late Mutiny in the Bengal Presidency—by Sheik Hedaynt Ali,’ a native 
of considerable influence and sagacity. It is also endorsed by many of the 
more thinking Europeans. Among the causes we find the following: “I will 
now explain why the feelings and intentions of the Sepoys were not made 
known to their Eur.pean officers. In former times the officers used to keep 
native women as mistresses, and mixed much more in the society of the na- 
tives. These women exercised considerable influence in the regiment. Of 
late years the officers marry English ladies, which keeps them apart from the 
soldiers.’’ 

Encouraging Foreign Art. 

Signor Raffaelle Monti has been chosen to execute the colossal equestrian 
statue of the late Marquis of Londonderry, to be erected in the market-place of 
Durbam. 

Poctical Freemen. 

It 1s somewhat curious that the nobles of Poland, that classic land of liberty, 
are the most virelent in their opposition to the emancipation of their serfs. 
The countrymen of Kosciusko seem determined to have their pound of flesh ! 

Crinoline Smugglers. 

A Dutch custom-house cfficer at Rosendail tately found lace to the value of 
1,200 florins bid under a fair lady’s crinoline. This is more romantic though 
pot more honest than the lady who stole the goose and made her hoops the 
cage. The real use of hoops is, perhaps, not even yet discovered. 

Mazzini’s Disguises. 

It appears pretty certain that the mysterious manner in which the great 

Italian conspirator has been so long enabled to travel Ita'y and France with 


; impunity has been discovered. It was in the disguise of some English family 
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of distinguished position. This seems clear that he acted as courier last year 
his family 4 their teur in Italy. It will be remem- 
oe one ade whose amendment on the Conspiracy 


The Cashier Epidemic. 

The cashier of Gurney’s Norwich Bank absconded with a large amount 
of funds belonging to his employers. 

’ Working Hard for it. 

The Queen has bestowed a pension of £100 per annum upon Colonel Law— 
he entered the army in 1809. 

Honor to Havelock. 

A meeting, at once numerous and éistinguished, was held in Drury lane 
Theatre to found a memorial to thegallant Havelock. The Duke of Cambridge, 
as Commander-in-Chief, occupied the chair, and dwelt with generous emotion 
upon the merits of the dead hero. Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Cardigan, and 
other distinguished persons followed, and it was resolved to throw the sub- 
scriptions open to the public, that the nation he had so nobly served should 
have the privilege of paying their tribute of respect. 

Theatre Manners. 

A respectable solicitor was fined £3 with costs for knocking a lorgnette out 
of the hand of a gentleman at the Haymarket Theatre. It appears that the 
solicitor pressed his elbow against the complainant’s wife, of which he very 
properly complained. This was met by the limb of the law giving the gentle- 
man and his wife considerable abuse. Upon the latter calling out for a cén- 
stable, Mr. Buckstone, who was acting on the stage, turned to the party, and 
said, ‘‘I’ll send a constable.” In a few minutes the official took the offender 
into custody, and locked him up till next morning. 

Remarkable Occurrence. 

A short time ago a company was formed to work some ironstone mines near 
Whitby, on the coast of Yorkshire. Furnaces and other costly buildings were 
erected, and the whole thing was in full blast. On Monday, March 220, about 
two o’clock in the morning, the night watchman heard a subterranean rumbling, 
like thunder in the bowels of the earth ; he immediately gave the alarm. The 
officials and miners came in all haste from a little village close by, but 
only in time to witness the total destruction of the works. The engine-house 
chimney fell first, then the furnaces and other erections, then the whole site 
sunk or slipped bodily down. Being night time, no one was at work, so that 
no personal injury was sustained. The total loss is estimated at 60,000 dollars. 


The Ruins of Wynnstay. 

Our readers will no doubt recollect the fire that destgoyed the princely 
mansion of Sir Watkins W. Wynn some months ago. They have been digging 
in the ruins for valuables which the flames may have spared. Part ofa set of 
jewe s belonging to Lady Vane, « lady visitor, consisting of fifteen diamonds set 
in one ornament, a large diamond, an emerald, a magnificent s:pphire, and 
the countess’s watch have been recovered. Sir Watkins? watch has been 
feund, also Colonel Cotton's watch, together with his wife’s jewels, sixteen 
sovereigns, &c. A splendid timepiece, the gift of the Russian Ambassador, was 
likewise dug up, but irremediably damaged. 

Execution of Greeks in Swansea. 

Two Greek sailors have been hanged in Swansea, Wales, for murdering a 
fellow-seaman. They were attended by a Greek priest. It is the first time one 
of that nation had been executed in that part of Great Britain, Calcraft, the 
celebrated Jack Ketch, officiated. The crowd was very orderly. They con- 
fessed their penitence and the justice of their sentence. 


A Model Juror. 

Some weeks ago a man was tried at the Nenagh assizes, in Ireland, for being 
one of a gang who murdered another. He was acquitted. It has since 
transpired that the foreman of the jury who tried him was one of the assaesins. 
It is a pity he had not the candor of a Western judge, who, upon a man being 
tried for stealing a pig, refused to sentence the prisoner, acknowledging to the 
jury, ‘‘ Lookee yere, friends—I can’t send that man to jail without going there 
myself, cos, you see, I had some of the pork. ‘The darned fellow made me a 
present of half of it, saying it was hisown! I warn ye all from making me 
presents of pork again |’’ 

Havelock of Lucknow. 

An English writer says that forty years ago be went to school with Henry 
Havelock, at the Charter-house School, near Smithfield. He was then known 
by the name of Old Philos, short for Philosopher. He was addicted to solitary 
musing and contemplation, and was about the last youth his companions ever 
suspected of being an undeveloped hero. 


John Hogan, the celebrated Irish Sculptor, 
Died in Dublin on the 27th March. He was in his 58th year. His “ Drunken 
Fawn,’ ‘‘ Dead Christ,’’ ‘‘ Eve expelled from Paradise’? are among his chiefest 
imaginative works. His statue of O’Connell, lately put up :n Limerick, is one 
of the finest specimens of sculpture extant. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on the Father Mathew Testimonial and one of the Bas Reliefs of the 
Dublin Wellington Monument. He leaves a widow and eleven children unpro- 


vided for. 
FRANCE. 


A Female Orsini. 

A young woman named Poncet has lately been sentenced in Paris to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs for seditious language re-pecting 
the attempted assassination of the Emperor. The lady said she had been mis- 
understood, and that she had merely stated the different manner in wich that 
event might be viewed in different countries, and denied thst she had given any 
opinion herself in the matter. The President of the Correctional Tribunal said 
that she lived with an Italian refugee of violent political opinions, and that it 
was probably he who had taught her to speak so. This, however, the fair one 
denied, adding that he loved France too well to speak against it. Thereupon 
the President returned to the charge by saying’, ‘‘ Whatever he may do, it is 
clear that you, a Frenchwoman, love your country but little, for you ex- 
pressed, in terms which disgusted all who heard you, your regret at the failure 
ofan act, which, if successful, would have plunged France into terrible mis- 
fortunes.” 

_ French Poetry and American Enterprise. 

The glorious disregard of consequences which so often characterises ottr 
mercantile speculations, has at last found a French Milton to put it into an 
epic shape. Of course, as our space is valuable, he has condensed it to suit 
‘our columns. Our own poet, for, like Smith Brothers, Frauk Leslie keeps an 
animal of that almost extinct genus, has thus translated it : 

THE ILIAD OF A WEEK ; OR, MULTUM IN PARVO—THAT IS, CR(ESUS IN (JACOB) 

LITTLE. 
Monday, I advertised land operations. 
Tuesday, owed millions by all calculstions. 
Wednesday, my brown stone palace began. 
Thursday, I drove out my spanking new span. 
Friday, I gave a magnificent ball. 
Saturday, smashed with just nothing at all. 
Sunday, resolved to try at a grand revival ! 


Persigny, Walew-kt and De Morny. 

The Observer, a paper frequently right in its foreign speculations, asserts 
that there is a serious breach between lersigny and Walewski, and that De 
Morny sides with the latter, Louis Napoleon remaining neutral—he must, 
however, be convinced that De Morny an» Walewski cannot be so unselfish as 
Persigny, whose resignation was occasioned by Walewski sending direct to 
Lord Derby a despatch without communicating its purport to Persigny. It 
must be remembered that De Morny is half brother to Louis Napoleon, and 
Walewski, his cousin, is an illegitimate son of the great Napoleon. 


; Alexandre Dumas, 

This remarkable dramatist is about to bring out a new play at Marseilles, 
called ‘Les Gardes Forestiers.’’ This play, five acts, was written in four 
days. At the same time he composed a piece in one act for a charity—an_his- 
torical novel in collaboration with another author, and the libretto for an 
opera by a Marseilles composer, M. Xavier Boisselot. He seems to be a Phan- 
tom Club in himself. 

Napoleon’s Military Governers. 

The people of France are crying out loudly against the military oppression 
which exists throughout the #mpire. One solitary instance illustrates the 
whole system: A very short time ago a printer, named B , had his licence 
taken from him for some offence. Ha applied for an audience and never ob- 
tained one. At last, three or four days back, he got to see the secretary, and 
said, “Tell the minister I must see him, that it is an affair of life or death.” 
This being reptated to him, Gen. Espinas<e fancied that the words applied to 
some plot against the Ewperor, and at last admitted the man. The moment 
he saw him. he exclaime:, hurriedly, ‘* Well, what have you to reveal?’ The 
 rinter looked surprised; “I have to speak to our excellency of my licence 
which has been arbitrarily taken from me,’’ was the reply. At this Gen. Espi- 
sep turned round in a rage, saying, ‘‘ What do you mean, then, by pretend- 
ing you have to speak to me of a question of life or death?’ ‘* But so it is,” 
or ae the victim: “it is life or death to me—it is my bread—the bread of 
OW a ren * *, Here he was interrupted by the minister’s exclamation of 
lean 4 that to me? and was told angrily, to retire. Before doing so, he 
5 a aaa, and said: “‘ But think of my workmen. I have filty ora 
fancied hea: men, more or less; they will starve.”” Whether Gen. Espinasse 
oa his hid a threat ornot, I cannot say; but he, upon this, most violently 
etorted, “ Don’t talk of your workmen to me! Tell them we are not atraid of 
workmen; and, if they trouble us, we will shoot them.” 

— Diamonds in the Dust. 
man Murat and Ins wife were on their way home from the house of 
— € Lehon in the Champs Elysées, on the occasion of her grand ball, some 
“struction in the road threw the driver from his box; the horses ran away 
and dashed the carriage against the basin of the fountain. 
a and covered with blood, was taken to Madame Lehon’s house, the 
princes me UD, and the utmost confusioa prevailed. The wounds of the 
cod a to be but slight, In her fall, however, her diamond necklace 
lafesnentt ornaments were scattered in the dust. The princess was in dismay. 
ee son was sent to the police and‘ aylight looked for with great anxiety. 
aoe s —_ = a and the $.0,000 worth of diamonds, which had been 
mh 5 1e pub ie read all night, were every one of them recovered and re- 
tored to the owner. This speaks well for the police regulations of Pazis. 
CGuiel. ter bs Orrini’s Last Words. 
mental 2 Ae second letter to Louis Napo'eon, seems to have regained his 
politiens quili brium, for he there solemnly abjures assassination as a means of 
ee yey . He has bequeathed his two daughiers, one aged six 
soluned thet he other five, to two friends in England, both Eaglishmen, and 

t his body is to be taken to London, and buried by the side of Ugo 





The princess, 





Foscolo. It is not, however, likely that the French authorities will gratify this 
whim, as it would occasion an opportunity for considerable speechifyinz against 
Louis Napoleon. Orsini employed his last hours in noting down and scoring 
off some ok pomp songs of Italy, among others, Dall’ *s “* Tre Colori,’’ 
which ro e people of Si ana in 1848. This was the last employment of 
his pen. Orsini was an excellent musician. 


A Good Suggesion for our Fifth Avenue Parties. 

M. C——, formerly a député, gave a soirée, in which, to guard against the 
very gallant custom now existing of the men devouring the refreshments before 
the women can secure them, he hired the Scotch giant of the Boulevard du 
Temple, who triumphantly bore the comestibles over the heads of the hungry 
male guests to those who had little chance of obtaining their due share without 
such assistance. 

ITALY. . 


Italian Instincts. 

The state of Italy is getting more and more embarrassing to Austria, since 
there is a growing suspicion that Louis Napoleon secretly fosters the dislike 
now openly manifested to the oppressors. The latest accounts from Venice are 
especially significant. On the 22d of March, the anniversary of the insurrection, 
1848, the Archduke and Archduchess Maximilian of Austria, having got out of 
their carriage in the Piazza San Marco to join the promenaders, no sooner was 
their presence known than by a sort of tacit consent the Italien 1idies and gen- 
tlemen went to another place, leaving the Austrian Viceroy and his wife in full 
possession of the place, and ail alone is their glory. At the La Fenice Theatre 
the daughter of the Austrian General, Nugent, although married to an Italian 
nobleman, having the bad taste to affix the Austrian colors to her head-dress, 
was hissed so vehemently by the audience that she withdrew under the escort 
of some Austricn officers, who themselves were loudly groaned at by the 


excited people. 
A Monkish Dodge. 

At Padua a collegiate row has ended in the handcuffing and imprisonment of 
nearly three hundred students of that famous University. There is in the out- 
skirts of the town a very picturesque and spacious cathedral called San Autonio. 
To this shrine the young students of Padua came, requesting a mass for the soul 
of Orsini. The monks refused, but consented to give it ‘‘ for an unknown soul.’”’ 
The church was crowded, and at the door a grand de profundis was chanted by 
the disaffected students, who were arrested en their way home. 


An American Lady and the Pope. 

One of the most extraordinary books of the age is Cardinal Wiseman’s volume 
on the Popes of Rome. As itis generally understood that he is to be the next 
Pope but one—Cardinal Gabrinelli being befo'e him—the published record ot 
such a man is curious. We were much amused at his account of an interview 
bei ween a strong-minded American lady and the Pontiff One afternoon the 
Pope was informed that a foreign lady had passed the guard, and made her way 
into the penetralia of the palace. His Holiness, with his usual courtesy, ordered 
the adventurous lady to be at once admitted. She was an American lady who 
had been seized with a strong desire to convert the Pope from what she con- 
ceived to be the error of his ways. After some conversation with trve Yankee 
sagacity she saw it was no go, she rose, but before she went she asked the Pope 
if she might look at his feet. Raising his cassock be displayed both. After 
carefully examining them she said, ‘* At all events, it isn’t true you’v got a 
cloven hoof, but have the toes ofa Christian.”’? Cardinal Pacca was present at 


the interview. 
PRUSSIA. 
A Stark Mad King. 

The King of Prussia has now become stark mad. His prevalent delusion is 
that he is a private soldier, who has just received his: ensign’s commission, but 
which he bas unfortunately lost. He consequently spends much of his time in 
hunting everywhere for it. Under the idea he had given it to the Queen to 
keep, his favorite occupation for an entire day was feeling in her pockets. He 
then made a similar examination of the pockets of some of her maids of honor, 
and has been caught with his hands in these of his Grand Chamberlain. It is 
not at all unusual for Kings to find their way into the pockets of their sub- 
jects, only itis generally called taxation, and not insanity. It is certainly a move 
in the republican direction to pronounce a poor King stark mad because he 
tries to pick his people’s pockets. ‘lhere is little doubt he has been crazy for 
many years, since fifteen years ago, during a visit to England, he went over the 
prison of Newgate with Mrs. Fry, and having all the malefactors assembled went 
flop down on his knees, and prayed with a forty-parson power, as Byron terms 
superior powers of praying. 

The English Princess. 

The Prtssians are perfectly enchanted with their new Princess. At the 
Easter Festival she went, accompanied by ber husband and father-in-law, into 
one of the Volks Gartens, and drank some lager bier. The enthusiasm of the 
Teutons knew no limits, and with great tact and delicacy they, as by one com- 
mon consent, sang ‘‘God save the Queen.’”? What the ‘‘ Ranz des Vaches”’ is 
to the Swiss this was to the child of England ; it overpowered her, and she 
wept. If asipof lager makes the Prussians so enthusiastic, a plate of sdtr- 
krout or a German sausage judiciously swallowed by the fair lady would be 
dangerous to the liberties of Das Vaterland. 








PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


The Fashions. 

Ata grand ball recently given in Paris, much admiration was excited by four 
young ladies who personated the Seasons. The e»stume for Spring consisted 
entirely of green and lilac tulle ; that typical of Summer was nearly covered 
with roses and other flowers ; Autumn was arrayed in a robe of white tulle, 
ornamented with clustering branches of grapes, intermingled with tendrils and 
vine leaves ; Winter appeared as if covered by flakes of snow—these were very 
successfully represente: by marabouts skilfully disposed on white tulle. The 
tr:mming of this dress appropriately consisted ofchrysanthemums and diamonds, 
the latter intendei to repre-ent icicles. 

Avother very pretty ball dress was of white muslin, with three flounces, 
worked in a light and elegant pattern. Over this white muslin dress is a tunic 
of light blue silk, with a corsage of the same, finished by a small Marie 
Antoinette fichu of worked muslin. The tunic is gathered up at one side, and 
fastened by a bow of blue ribbon. The head-dress consists of a cache-peigne of 
roses without leaves and flowing ends of blue ribbon. A bouquet of the same 
flowers is worn in front of the fichu. 

For out-door costume, the most admired are violet, gray, dark green, brown 
and mauve-colored silks. 

In the form of bonnets there is no material change, except being now made 
of lighter materials. Violet and green are favorile colors tor spring bonnets, 
and are employed either separately or incombination. Bonnets of white crape, 
with bands of colored velvet or silk, are also in preparation. Green and mauve 
colored velvet are much employed in this style of trimming 

For dinner and evening parties, dresses are now frequently made of velvet of 
light hues, as cerulean blue, pink and mauve. 

We must notice one evening dress of unique character. It is of lemon- 
colored velvet, and bas a double skirt. The upper skirt, which is rather short 
and open at the sides, is edged with Venetian point, and the side openings are 
confined by bouquets of Parma violets, fixed at equal intervals, and connected 
one with another by ruches of blonde. The corsage is drapé with folds of 
velvet, and bas four points—one in front, one at the back, and one at each side 
—a style at present very fashionable. The sleeves are of white tulle, with 
epaulettes of lemon-colored velvet trimmed with ruches. 


A Fashionable French Lady’s Reason for Extra Devotion. 

Little Madame de Lo——, one of the most assiduous ball-goers in Paris, is 
also one of the most ardent iollowers of all the preachers now popular in the 
various churches. When asked the other day what could induce her thus to 
follow, with such eagerness, thiy new pursuit, she replied, with the greatest 
naivele, raising her beautiful eyes to Heaven as she pursed up her lips with a 
prim, Lenten air, which forms a complete contrast to the expansive smile with 
which she greets her partner as she beholds him stride across the floor to beg 
for her hand in the waltz, *‘ You see, my friend, that the winter has been a 
most serious one, and my spiritual affairs have been suffered to get quite a-head. 
I have now to make up for lost time, and crowd all my prayers for the whole 
year into these three little weeks betore Easter !’’ 


A French Lady’s Method of Securing a Good Seat in Church: 
The naivelé of the confession was, of course, duly appreciated by the listener, 
and immediately conveyed by him amongst all the salons of Paris, where it 
occasioned the greatest merriment. We know not, au reste, whether Madame 
de Lo——, by her confession, spoke for the whole class to which she belongs ; 
but it is certain that the rush to the different churches, at the different hours 
of the various preachers, is most tremendous, and the squeezing, pushing and 
elbowing of these fair and delicate creatures, armed with muff and mass book, 
only equalled by the energy displayed when they scale the grand staircase of the 
Tuileries on ball nights, armed then with peaked porte-bouquet and sharp, spiky 
bracelet, aided by the cunning use of which, they carry all before them. One 
feat of arms which astonishes all pre-ent, and bas twice ealled down censure from 
the very pulpit at the moment of its execution, is the balancing ot chairs over 
the heads ot the congregation by the crinoliced penitents who arrive late, and 
who, nothing daunted by this deviation from their duty, resolve, nevertheless, 
to conquer the best places by sheer force. We have beheld with admiration 
the brave efforts of some of these tiny Amazons, who thus manage to act upon 
the terrors of their neighbors by brandishing the chair, which they mean to 
insert somehow and somewhere amongst the already overpacked congregation 
nearest the pulpit, over the heads, or, what is worse, over the bonnets of their 
more diligent neighbors, and invaria»ly end in the attainment of their wishes, 
in spite of opposition, in spite of criticism, in spite of obstacles of every kind. 
How a Clergyman rebuked this unladylike Conduct. 

A scene of this kind was very cleverly put an end to by M. Pétitot the other 
day. One of these indefatigable gentlewomen, rendered formidab'e by the mass 
of crinoline with which she was defended and the tremendous-lookiog weapon 
(the heavy straw chair), had boldly advanced up to the pulpit, where M 
Fétitot, just on the point of commencing his sermon, was leaning, with his face 
bur’ed in his loose sleeves, absorbed in the silent prayer which precedes the 
discourse. Just as he raised his head, he started back in utier amazement, 
for there, close to his very eyes, rose the eternal wooden chair—that disturber 
of his peace, against the use of which he had been so urgent the day before. 
It trembled and swayed to and fro before him, as the fair wearer, pushing and 
smirking, yet insisting all the while, was seeking a vacant place to deposit it 
on the pavement, heedless of whose comfort she was invading. Suddenly a 
bright thought seized upon M. Pétitot ; he stretched forth his hand and gently 
drew the chair towards him, while the unconscious invader, not aware o, 
whence the apparent help proceeded, elbowed on nearer and nearer still to the 








places of honor kept by their present occupiers with great care and self-denial 
ever since the morning. Steadily. and by degrees, the chair passed over the 
side of the pulpit, and M. Pétitot began his sermoa, amid a slight titter at the 
lady’s discomfiture, as the rest of the audience beheld her standing, breathless 
with astonishment, and utterly perplexed, the point de mire of the triumphant 
enemy, who, offering neither hospitality nor iseration, pelled her to 
beat a retreat, and we beheld her shortly after glad to accept a vacant place in 
@ position compatible with her own late arrival, and the undisturbed comfort 


of others. 
Truth in Masquerade. 

A story is told of a great lady who attended a masked ball, recently, in Paris, 
where she had made many enemies by her assumptions of superiority and her 
avowed efforts to supplant a popular favorite in a certain individual’s affections. 
She was accompanied by a gentleman, who, on being questioned as to her 
identity, which was suspected, replied that it was the lady’s maid instead of 
the lady. The questioner retired apparently satisfied, but took the first oppor- 
tunity to have a private conversation, in which, taking it for granted that 
what the gentleman had told him was true, he proceeded to giva the maid 
some advice. He told her that all Paris knew what the designs of her mistress 
were and that they would never succeed; that she was neither young enough 
ner handsome en?ugh, and that her taste in dress was shocking! With the 
greatest apparent cordiality the mask agreed to everything that was said. 
But very soon the‘ gentleman touched upon still more delicate ground—he 
advised her to be more careful how she made her lady up, to put the touches 
on with amore delicate hand; that frequently, in trying to do too much, she 
spoiled the whole effect, and left her mistress exposed to the ridicule of those 
whom she supposed she was charming by her beauty. This was more than 
mortal patience could stand, and her cavalier came up just in time to receive 
the fainting lady in his arms! 











ART INTELLIGENCE. 


As many of the artists engaged upon the approaching opera season in 
London are expected here in September, the following will be read with great 
interest by the American public. The name that will excite the greatest cuii- 
osity is Mdlle. Teresa Titiens, the principal soprano of the Vienna opera. 
Her favorite parts are Norma, Lucretia, Valentine (“ Huguenots’’), and 
Donna Anna. Malle. Lucinni, a young contralto, and Signor Mattioti, a 
baritone, are also new to the English and American public. Alboni, Picco- 
lomini, Spezia, Ortolani, Giuglini, Belart, Belletti, &c., are retained. The 
opening opera of the season will be the ‘‘ Huguenots.’’ The ballet comprises 
Madame Bosati, Pocclini, Marie Taglioni, and Boschetti; in addition there will 
be a new danseuse, named Mdlle. Annetta Orsini from Vienna, whose name 
caused her some trouble at the passport office of the French consulate. Signor 
Ardeti, well known here, will be the conductor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, afier a most profitable engagement in Lon- 
don, have departed for Edinburgh. The American Minister was at their last 
representation at the Adelphi. At the Haymarket, Mr. Talfourd (son of the 
author of ‘‘Ion’’), has produced a new burlesque, called * Pluto and Prosper- 
pine.”” Kean, at the Princess’s, is Cosing the public with ‘* Hamlet,” ‘* Louis 
XI”? and “‘ Faust and Marguerite’’"—with now and then a new farce. Mr. 
Webster, with Paul Bedford, Madame Celeste, &c., bas returned to the Adelphi. 
A new grand operatic spectacle, called the ‘Caliph of Bagdad,’ is much ac- 
mired. Howe & Cushing’s great American Circus commenced a short season 
on the 5th, at the Alhambra, Leicester “quare. Phelps, Miss Glyn, Marston, 
&c., are engaged for a few nights at the National Standard Theatre. At Albert 
Smith’s “ Eatertainment of Pompeii, Naples and Vesuvius,’”’ part of the 
crater fell upon the lecturer; the volcano was more damaged than the lecturer. 
Miss Louisa Pyne’s mother is dead The Lyceum ‘Theatre is to be puliet 
down, as a hotel, called the International, is to be erected on that spot. This 
hotel is to be conducted on the American system, and is to have a bar, read- 
ing room and smoking-room, a la St Nicholas. Canton is nightly stormed at 
Astley’s, and Commissioner Yeh’s pigtail is grasped as Le vainly endeavors to 
escape over the fence. 

At the Ventadour, the opera of ‘Don Desiderio,” by Prince Poniatowski, 
Senator of France and Tuscan envoy, was a flat failure. Mario himself could 
not give it vitality. The remuneration of M. Emile Angier, for his play of 
** La Jeunesse, ’’ at the Theatre de l’Odeon, is extremely liberal, and forms a 
striking contrast to that of the English stage. H.s remuneration for this, not 
by any means sublime production, is—twelve per cent. of the gross receipts, 
or about 360f. fora night as droits d'auteur; half of the sum that remains, 
a'ter deducting 1,500f. for the theatre, that is, about 750f. for a night; and 
about 40°. worth of free tickets per night, which he sells. His receipts thus 
are, in English money, alfogether £78 a night, and be has already netted at 
least £200, and is nightly netting more. In addition, he has sold the manu- 
script of his play to a publisher for a round sum, and he will receive droits 
d@’ auteur for every time that i: may be performed in the provinces. 

The new Royal Italian Opera House, we are informed on undoubted author- 
ity, will be opened by Mr. Gye on the 15th or 22d of May next. Howard Paul 
and his wife (Miss Featherstone) gave their musical entertainment, ‘ Patch- 
work,’ at the Adelpht Theatre, during Passion week. 

The great Lablache’s collection is coming to the hammer, It is one of snuff- 
boxes. This great artist had one hobby during life. It was to surround him- 
self with tabaliéres of every material, size, form and varfety. They amount to 
hundreds. ‘hey bear imperial, royal, princely, ducal, literary, and lady-fair 
effigies, brilliant in diamond, pearl, malachite, lapis lazuli, or humble horn, 
The mighty Doctor Dulcamara, the Arrigo, Ottavo, Belisario, &c. &c., delighted 
in naught but a mull of some sort. Ina sale which took place at Paris a few 
days ago, a letter of four tines in French, from Garrick to Preville, an actor of 
the Theatre Frangais, dated 7th January, 1775, fetched as much as £8 88. One 
of Lablache’s sisters, abbess of a convent at Sessa, survives him. A grand 
festival of four days’ duration is to take place in Munich, to celebrate the sev- 
enth centenary anniversary of the building of the city. 








CAWNPORE AS IT IS. 


Mr. Rvussutt, the world-wide celebrated Crimean correspondent 
of the London Times, has arrived in India, and his letters from 
that interesting locality are already before the public. They are 
full of thrilling interest. He thus describes his first impression 
of Cawnpore, which, with the beautifully-executed and striking 
views accompanying them, carry us absolutely to the very scenes 
of interest. He says: 

‘* Before us, on the right as well as on the left, we saw, after a 
few moments’ drive, a scene of tremendous desolation; house 
after house roofless, doorless, windowless, shattered and rent in 
all directions—the porticoes and verandahs lying in fragments 
before them; long ranges of barracks, storehouses, bungalows 
broken up piecemeal, and covering the site with heaps of broken 
brick, earth and dirty rubbish; church pierced by shot, and open 
to every sun-ray—the huge rafters alone standing; government 
and military offices mere mounds of disintegrated masonry, and 
the unsightly mud walls of native residences, the stumps of trees 
—the withered branches of which gvere lying in every enclosure. 
* + ES * Es é # # * * A few 
yards beyond this mass of the ruins of what had once been a 
house, there rose a ramp or sloping mound of earth from the level 
of the ground to the edge of a circular brick wall, the top of 
which was covered in, and close by the well stood a monumental 
cross. It was scarcely necessary for my companion to say, 
‘There is the house, and just beyond it is the well.’ 

** The house in which the massacre took place is now in ruins; 
it was pulled down to clear the grounds for the guns of the ¢é¢e- 
de-pont across the Ganges, and the very outline of the walls is 
scarcely traceable. It was originally built for and used as a ze- 
nana, an enclosed residence, with a court-yard in the centre, in 
which the stump of a tree was still standing; and off this open 
space were the rooms in which the massacre took place. ‘lhe 
plaster of the walis was still lying about in patches, but I could 
not detect any trace of blood. Bits of cloth and of womeu’s 
dresses were still visible amid the rubbish; but there were none 
of the more painful tokens of the dreadful tragedy which had 
been enacted where we stood, There is reason to believe that th= 
writing on the plaster, the purport of which you know, did not 
exist when Havelock’s force entered the place. I have spoken 
with officers who examined the walls, and every scratch in the 
sides of the rooms, and they declare that the appeal to vengeance 
which is attributed to one of the wretched victims was not to be 
seen immediately after we returned to Cawnpore, and that it had 
been traced on the wall by some person who visited the place sub- 
sequently. The wellin the rear of the house, into which the 
bodies of the slaughtered women and childien were thrown, is 
now bricked over, and there oniy remains a small circular ridge 
of brick marking the wall of the well, which was not more than 
nine or ten feet across. Beneath rest the mangled remains of 
our poor countrywomen and their little ones; and, standing there, 
we couid well realize the strength of that indignation which 
steels the hearts of our soldiers against the enemy. 

“ Within a few feet of ‘the well,’ surrounded by a small 
wooden paling, there stands a stone cross on a flat slab, on two 
courses of masonry, the inscription on which tells its story : 

‘In memory of the women and children of her Majesty’s 32d Regiment, 
who were slaughtered near this spot on the 16th of July, 4. vp. 1857. This 











FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE AT CAWNPORE WHERE THE MASSACRE WAS PERPETRATED.—¥FROM A SKETCH BY LIEUT. PEARCE. 


memorial was erected by twenty men of the same regiment, who were passing 
through Cawnpore, November 21st, 1857.’ 

“ This inscription is engraved on the upright part of the slab, 
which is in the form of a Maltese cross, within a circle of stone. 
In the quadrants of this circle are inscribed, in red letters and in 
the old English character, ‘I believe in the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

««T went over the so-called intrenchments, which were held by 
Wheeler’s garrison for nearly three weeks. It was a melancholy 
sight—beyond description sad and desolate. The position, if 
such it can be called, consists of two lofty one-storeyed buildings, 
intended, I believe, to be barracks, divided into many rooms with 
outward ‘doors opening into corridors. These buildings are sur- 








The Theatre, partially destroyed, now turned into a Barrack. 


| rounded by the remains of a miserable trench, formed by casting 


up the earth dug from the soil out on a slope towards the enemy. 

There is no ditch whatever; the trench could never have been 
six feet deep, and as the enemy were all round the station, these 
open trenches were entiladed upon all sides. ‘The severity of the 
fire was excessive. Every square yard of the wall is perforated 
by cannon shot, the roofs are knocked to pieces, and in places have 
tumbled in en masse. No part of Sebastopol—not even except- 
ing the range of barracks behind the Great Redan—is more bat- 
tered and shaken than the barracks at Cawnpore. In one small 
space I counted seventy-three shotholes, most of which were 
through and through the walls. The party walls were perforated 
and battered in the same manner. It was a wonder how any one 


Large Well down which the bodies of the ladies and children were thrown. 








could live inside for an hour. At one angle of a room was 
written in pencil, ‘ Below this mark young Wheeler was killed by 
a cannon ball, which took off his head. His blood and_ brains 
are spattered on the wall below.’ Scraps of music-books and 
fragments of women’s dresses still lie among the tiles, bricks and 
filth with which the floors are covered.” 

In another place, Mr. Russell says, “The enemy destroyed the 
railway station at Allahabad as far as they could by fire. Asa 
mark of their intelligence, it may be added that they fired 
musketry at the engines for some time at a distance, as if they 
were living bodies, and then advanced cautiously, and finding 
that the engines did not stir, began to belabor them with sticks, 
all the time calling them names and abusing them.” 

















Remains of Hospital. 


Tomb erected by H_ M. 32nd Regt. to the women and children massacred on this spot. 


Small Well, said to be that down which Miss Wheeler threw herself. 


CAWNPORE—THE SCENE OF THE MASSACRE OF THE LADIES AND CHILDREN.—FROM A SKETCH BY DR. H. B. FRANKLIN. 
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THE DEAD LADY’S RING. 
PART L—THE YEAR TWO. 
CHAPTER I.—DOCTOR SEEMAN’S FIRST PATIENT. 


URING the stormy days 
of the first French Re- 
volution, there lived in 
a narrow street in Paris, 
, not far from the old 
4 Sorbonne, a young Ger- 
man, or rather Alsatian 
doctor, named Heinrich 
Seeman. His garret win- 
dows, situated some 
hundred feet above the 
ground, commanded a 
dismal view of the roofs 
and chimney-pots of the 
Quartier Latin ; but, on 
3 the other hand, their 
fe) great elevation rendered 
; 4 them impervious to the 
=~. angry sounds and tu- 
Migr Mults of the distracted 
city. If Heinrich did 
not enjoy a long vista of 
stately streets and ar- 
cades, neither was he 
subjected to the occa- 
- ; sional view of an aris- 
tocrat’s head balanced on the top of a pike, or of the never-failing 
tumbril, with its daily supply of provender for the jaws of the 
guillotine. The philosopher might have meditated and the dreamer 
indulged his idle fancies, in that little apartment, at a spiritual 
distance of a thousand miles from the crimes, murders and massacres 
enacted just a hundred feet beneath him. 
Now, it so happened that the young doctor was precisely one 
of those dreamers and idle philosophers for whom the situation 
might be supposed to possess acharm. Wrapped up in his favorite 
studies, he seldom left his little garret; for all that, the prospect 
from its windows was a dreary one. Not that any fears for his per- 
sonal safety kept him at home—his obscurity shielded him from 
danger, or, at any rate, from the apprehension of danger. He was 
the son of a retired physician at Strasburg, and had studied and 
taken out his diploma at his native place. Some two years previous 
to the opening of our story, he had removed to Paris, less with a 
view to immediate practice, than to the advantages to be derived in 
the way of perfecting himself in his profession, from the neighbor- 
hood of the university: But the whirlpool of new ideas which sucked 
in so many feeble brains—sometimes along with the heads which 
contained them—spared neither professor nor student of that period. 
Anything like a regular course of study was impossible, with the 
cannon booming outside the walls of the lecture-room, and the cry 
of “To arms!” sounding in the ears of the pupils. It was not un- 
usual for a medical lecture to pass into a chorus of the Marseillaise, 
or for the professor’s rhetoric to be smothered under the red cap 
with which his audience insisted on crowning him. After a time the 
university itself was suppressed. Heinrich Seeman retired to his 
apartment and set himself to study medicine and science on his 
own account. As often happens in a like case, he soon found him- 
self diverging into remote paths of knowledge, which possessed 
& peculiar attraction for his mind, in proportion as they lay out 
of the beaten track. Thatsceptical age was likewise—as if to prove 
the junction of extremes—one of the most credulous of modern 
times. The impostures of Cagliostro had not long before turned 
the most intelligent as well as the most exalted heads in the various 
capitals of Europe. Saint Germain and Mesmer were not forgotten. 
A belief in alchemy, the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of immortality 
and other delusions of the kind, burst out at various points in what 
has happily proved an expiring blaze in the socket. Magnetism 
and clairvoyance, destined for yet another revival in our own day, 
occupied the thoughts of retired philosophers side by side with that 
other gigantic delusion, the perfectibility of the species. Into all 
these mystical studies the dreamy, unpractical character of Heinrich 
Seeman’s mind had induced him to plunge deeply. His nights were 
employed in poring over Nostradamus*and his prophecies ; he con- 
sulted—with a slight blush, it must be owned—piles of receipts for 
the transfusion of blood and the mutation of sublimate of carbon 
into diamond ; and was deeply versed in what was then supposed to 
be @ correct version of the mysteries of Isis and Anubis. The 
legends of his native river jostled strangely in his mind with these 
newer forms of superstition. He cherished a dim, and, to himself, 
half intelligible, belief in a kind of presiding genius or benign fairy 
always at hand, though unseen, to rescue him at a critical moment, 
and destined one day to elevate him to the heights of his profession. 
In short, he sadly neglected not only his legitimate studies, but even 
his personal appearance, and all the hints and tender glances of his 
landlady s daughter were entirely thrown away upon him. Perhaps 
the epithets with which she took a final leave of him, if not exactly 
synonymous, as she, no doubt, meant them to be, may be taken as 
giving a fair view of his character at this period. “ Cest un savant— 
un incurable,” she said, with a toss of her pretty head ; and, thence- 
forth, the dirty concierge was left to wait, single-handed, upon the 
jj who scarcely so much as perceived the change 
Occasionally, however, feeling somewhat numbed by th 
solitude of his life, he would indulge in the seeventien pie 
—— selecting the evening for the purpose, and the quiet streets 
ah a and the Cité for the scenes of his rambles. He had got 
aaa it = dropping, at these times, into a little cabaret, or wine shop, 
rs ar from where the terrible Bastile had recently struck a sicken- 
— into the passer-by. Here, as he sat over his pipe in a quiet 
hefo a few Waifs from the external life of the great city floated 
y ames -~ Carriers on their road to Meux and Epernay stopped 
een hem — a parting glass to the Goddess of Reason ; recruits on 
fate pe & grave in Holland, or, it might be, to a marshal’s 
Hr ane io _ pn > of Dumouriez in ribald songs ; patriots, 
sonllens unin icolore sashes, harangued on the virtues, and, in 
Péthion — with the event, on the infamy of Brissot, Vergniaud, 
with ws = = Hebert, turn by tarn ; sometimes a savage, 
inte 7 imbrued with blood, rushed in to refresh his fainting 
The 4 earied with the labor of “ exterminating the aristocrats.” 
parks pry doctor, who was now and then dragged into the conver- 
ose around him, may be excused for havi i 
government of the d Sa aving praised the 
meculate” eben ay, and drunk more than one bumper to the “ im- 
wOa ont obespierre. The breath of life was held, during this 
ied a upon no other tenure. But more commonly he was 
seemed peg oe his corner, in tranquil meditation. His attire 
With the sove peak his poverty and obscurity, the two best witnesses 
of the taver —— people. Another was not wanting in the person 
stateetel et aman of great influence in his section, and who 
ay pee a regard for his modest customer. When questioned 
mae ee this friend of Santerre never failed to give the young 
plicity, ighest possible character as a model of republican sim- 


the enemy of priests, kin i 
yet . gs and rich men, and of all religi 
morality and decency whatsoever. ‘—e 


“. happened that one winter ev 


l ening, in the month then styled 
aoe — in the year IL, Heinrich Seeman sat in his favorite 
henion ; ; wl remem were painfully diverted from their usual 
eee a itelligence received that day from Strasburg ; his father 

at he should be unable to remit him his modest allowance, 
ii tteess en six weeks at the least. What was worse still, 
oloenl —— appeared to have fallen under the suspicion of 

euthorities, and though he considered his influence with 


some of the most powerful among them to be sufficient to shield him 
from immediate danger, yet such a protection could not be counted 
on for long amidst the frequent shiftings and displacements of the 
period. There were certain reticences, too, in the letter, and mys- 
terious expressions which set the young man thinking ; recalling, as 
they did, similar passages in former letters, the meaning of which he 
had not been able at the time clearly to make out. Heinrich, in 
reflecting on the perils of his family, almost forgot to entertain the 
harassing question of how the next six weeks were to be got 
through without funds or credit. As he ventured at last to approach 
this question, like'a timid bather creeping into cold water, he was 
diverted for a moment by a remark addressed to him by a person 
whom he had mechanically observed to take a place at the opposite 
side of the small table at which he sat. This person, whom he now 
examined more closely, was a young man seemingly about eighteen, 
of a somewhat feminine expression of countenance. The long black 
hair, which fell on the shoulders after the fashion of the youth of the 
period, served to heighten the brilliancy of his complexion, on 
which no signs of beard were yet discernible. His eyes were 
singularly dark and searching, giving, somehow, the idea of a man 
older than the rest of his appearance would seem to indicate. He 
was dressed respectably, and even with a certain air of refinement. 
Heinrich had just time to put together these flitting observations 
when the stranger repeated his remark. 

“ You are a physician, I believe, citizen?” said he. 

“Tama physician, or, I should rather say, a student of physic, 
who has earned nothing as yet beyond his diploma. Has not the 
citizen landlord, for I presume that it is from him you hold your 
information, told you as much ?” 

The stranger smiled. “ And your opulence,” he continued, “is 
not such as to excite the just indignation of the sovereign people. 
Am I not right ?” 

“ Parbleu ! citizen,” replied Heinrich, with a glance downwards 
at his threadbare attire, “I can guess where you got that notion, 
and am not, for my part, disposed to deny its truth.” 

“« And you would not be averse to earning a good round sum, say 
a hundred écus, or thereabouts, not in assignats’—as he said this, 
the stranger glanced round to make sure that no one was within ear- 
shot—“ but in good old-fashioned metal, such as the piece I now ring 
on the table? Am I right again?” 

“TI would do anything—anything consistent with the principles of 
liberty and fraternity, that is to say,” returned Heinrich, for the 
thought suddenly dawned upon him that he might be talking to a 
spy, “to earn the sum you mention; for Heaven knows | stand 
sufficiently in need of it.” 

“ Nothing more consistent with fraternity than what I propose. I 
simply want you to visit a patient.” 

“A patient! Good! And yet,” put in the doctor, with a fresh 
dash of suspicion, “ I thought there had been physicians of eminence 
already in Paris, without applying to one who has never had a case 
of his own.” 

“ Never mind that. We have sufficient confidence in your skill for 
our purpose, Heinrich Seeman,” returned the stranger. “ And as 
for there being physicians of eminence in Paris, you must be aware 
that there arise in families certain delicate cases where secrecy, so 
rare among medical men now-a-days, is the highest qualification 
required. Now, in your discretion I have the highest faith.” 

“In my discretion! And pray, citizen, what can you know of me? 
And how can you possibly tell that you are not talking, at this mo- 
ment, with one of the greatest bavards in the world?” 

“ Never mind, again I tell you. This is not the moment for ex- 
planations ; it is the moment to decide whether you accept my offer ; 
a hundred écus for your attendance on a sick person, with, perhaps, 
another trifling service easily rendered. Not a bad night’s work, 1 
should think.” 

“ Does your sick person live far from here?” 

“ At some distance. A carriage waits outside, in case you should 
accept, as you necessarily will, my proposal.” 

The young doctor reflected for afew seconds. How came the 
stranger to know, or to pretend to know, something about him? 
These were times in which it was not very pleasant, but neither was 
it unusual for the lives of the most obscure individuals to be fami- 
liar to the agents of the terrible committee. Suppose this were a 
plot to entrap him. But, per contra, who would be at the trouble 
of “ entrapping” an individual who had nothing but his head to dis- 
pose of, an article which those authorized to demand it might obtain 
at any time without the smallest trouble? Was it not much more 
likely that a delicate case had occurred, where the parties concern- 
ed might be unwilling to call ina known physician? What other 
object could the stranger have? ‘ Cantabit vacuus coram latrone 
viator,” said he aloud, repeating to himself a line from Juvenal 
which seemed applicable to his present doubts. 

“What is that you say?” asked the stranger. 

“T beg pardon,” replied Heinrich, “I was talking Latin to my- 


lation is, that I will accompany you, if you will have the goodness 
to show the way.” 

The doctor accordingly rose from the table, and merely stopping 
for a moment to settle his score at the counter of the marchand de 
vin, followed the unknown into the street. The latter, after a few 
paces, turned rapidly down a narrow lane, leading in the direction 
of the Marais. The lane before long opened into a broad place or 
square, at its junction with which was stationed a close coach 
drawn by asingle horse. The driver on the box was so closely 
muffied up, that even had the light been greater it would have been 
impossible to distinguish his features; but this might be owing to 
the rigor of a winter’s night. Heinrich had scarcely time to note 
this one incident, when he found himself seated beside his compa- 
nion in the coach, which immediately set off ata round trot. The 
shutters on both sides were closed, thus effectually preventing him 
from guessing at the direction in which he was being taken. They 
went on at this pace,in pérfect darkness, neither exchanging a 
word with the other, it might be for an hour, perhaps for more. 
The doctor, who had resigned’ himself to the adventure, strove to 
wile away the time by gathering from external sounds, or from the 
turnings in and out of the coach, some clue to the route they were 
pursuing. Once he thought he heard the rippling of water, and a 
sharp turn which they took immediately afterwards seemed like the 
passage over one of the bridges. One thing only was clear: they 
had not passed through any of the barriers, for they had not once 
been stopped. Then it suddenly occurred to him as a remarkable 
circumstance that the coach should have come thus far without 
hindrance—vehicles, with rare exceptions, not being allowed at that 
time in the streets of Paris. The recollection of this fact caused 
him some uneasiness, and he wished that he had thought of it before 
plunging into the adventure. Should he ask the stranger for an ex- 
planation? Just at this moment the coach did stop, and his com- 
panion lowering one of the blinds, invited the doctor to descend. 

He found himself in the courtyard of a huge, tall, dingy house, 
differing in no observable particular from the general pattern of 
Paris houses. It might be, indeed, that the staircase up which he 
followed his guide was a trifle dirtier than the dirtiest which he had 
yet seen, which is equivalent to saying that no besom or other ab- 
stergent appeared to have been applied to it since the epoch of its 
construction. The smells lingering about it were in unison with the 
filth. The house was evidently old, and tenanted by lodgers of an 
humble condition. They continued ascending till they had reached 
what seemed to be the highest story; there the stranger pausing 
before a small door, unlocked it with a key which he carried in his 
hand, and admitted himself and his companion into a narrow pas- 
sage, lighted by a feeble candle. At the end of this passage was 
another door, which he instructed the doctor to open without kmpck- 
ing. Then, to the great surprise of the latter, turning suddenly on 
his heel, he vanished through the entrance by which they had just 
come in, and the sound of the key outside showed that he had 
locked it after him. 

The abruptness of the action startled the young man, who re- 
flected that he was a prisoner ina strange house, the first appear- 
ance of which was anything but prepossessing. There was clearly, 
however, nothing better to do than to follow his instructions, so, 
after a moment’s hesitation, he pushed open the door indicated to 
him. He now found himself ina room somewhat larger than he 
had expected to see, and conveying to the eye a certain impression 
of faded elegance, being dotted over with old brocaded chairs and 
sofas, and here and there a cracked table or cabinet of buhl. 
Across the wall at the further end, opposite to where he stood, 
there hung a red curtain, most probably for the purpose of conceal- 
ing a bed. The ceiling bore the traces of some allegorical painting 
—a goddess in a car drawn by two horses—but the horses’ heads 
and part of the car had disappeared. The shadows rising and fall- 
ing across this painted fragment caused the doctor to perceive that 
the room was lighted only by a wood-fire burning in the grate ; 
there was neither lamp nor candle to be seen. Just so much as 
this, his eye took in at the first glance ; the next instant it rested on 
a female figure seated in the shadow of the red curtain. Mer face 
was buried in her hands, and from the motions of her frame, she 
appeared to be sobbing violently. He closed the door gently be- 
hind him, and moved up to within a few feet of her. Still she did 
not look up, or change her position. The dress she wore was of 
coarse material, but notwithstanding this, a certain nameless grace 
in the pose of the figure, and the whiteness of the hands, the backs 
of which were turned towards him, conveyed to the young man the 
idea that she belonged to the upper classes. It was no subject of 
wonder, in those days, for a duchess to be met with in a garret, er 
even under the rags of a poissarde. Heinrich, whose heart was a 
tender one, continued to watch the lady for some time with a feeling 
of pity, and then seeing that his presence was unnoticed, ventured 
to call attention to himself by the slight cough with which shy 
people affect to be taken on such occasions. 





self—a bad habit contracted in the lecture-room. The French trans- 




















The lady, slowly withdrawing her hands from her face, looked up. 
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Never, thought the doctor, had a more striking countenance met his 
eye. She was a woman of about fifty, very handsome in spite of her 
years ; more handsome possibly—as he could not help fancying at 
the moment—than she had ever been, for hers was that majestic 
caste of beauty which reveals itself most strongly in the matron, as 
there are certain styles of architecture which gain instead of suffering 
by the lapse of time. Her cold, classically moulded features might 
have served the great painter of the day, David, as a beau ideal for 
the head of a Roman mother ; but as the deep gray eye encountered 
his own, the doctor could not help thinking that even David would 
more readily have quailed beneath it than rendered its expression. 
Every glance of that eye,every motion of the thin tightly compressed 
lip, the quivering nostril, even the act of parting her long black hair 
from off her forehead—every movement of this woman bore the im- 
press of a life-long habit of superiority and command. Such an one 
might be admired in her sufferings, but could scarcely be pitied. 
Accordingly Heinrich felt that at the sight of her face, his first sen- 
sations had, so to speak, receded into the background, leaving on his 
mind no impression but one of admiration and, in some degree, of 
fear. 

After a few moments she had sufficiently composed herself to beg 
the doctor to be seated. Her voice was of that deep, vibrating tone 
most suitable to her appearance, yet occasionally inclining to harsh- 
ness. “ You haye cause to be astonished, Monsieur le Docteur,” said 
she, after a short pause, “at the rather strange fashion in which you 
have been brought here, and are entitled to demand some explana- 
tion of the circumstances.” 

The person addressed bowed without speaking. 

“ That explanation,” pursued the lady, “I am about to give you. 
It is needless to dwell further on the dreadful nature of the period in 
which we live, than to recall to you that precautions are sometimes 
rendered necessary now, which at other times would be simply 
absurd. I shall convince you, I am sure, that in concealing from you 
my name and the place of my abode, I have done no more than what 
my sad position renders strictly necessary for my safety—perhaps 
for our mutual safety, supposing you should accede to the request I 
shall shortly have to make to you.” 

Again the young doctor bowed assent. He did not feel called upon 
to pronounce any opinion on the character of the times, and, besides, 
his rdle was evidently that of a listener. 

“Ten short days ago,” pursued the lady, “I was blessed with a 
child—an only daughter.” Here afresh outburst of tears checked 
for awhile her utterance. “ Heaven knows, a precarious gift of 
Providence in times like these, when each night’s parting leaves us 
all uncertain of a morrow. I need not tell you that 1 loved her— 
dearly—madly—as the miser loves his treasure purchased with a life- 
time. Perhaps I need hardly tell you that my affection was height- 
ened by a very natural presentiment that she would be torn from my 
arms to glut the fury of the wretches—God help us!—our only lords 
and masters, under heaven, for the hour. And so, alas, it happened! 
I have not strength, nor would you, perhaps, have patience for a long 
story. Mon Dieu! these events are too common to expect that 
even the most benevolent should feel a strong interest in an indi- 
vidual case. She was taken from me—her crime was easily proved 
—for her crime was her noble birth. You are aware that for that 
offence there exists, under the reign of fraternity, but one punish- 
ment.” 

Heinrich could not avoid feeling an unusual degrce of interest, 
though the story to which he was listening was, indeed, a common 
one, andevery story of the kind had the same easily foreseen denone- 
ment in those days. Something in the speaker's voice and manner— 
a certain studied tone and mode of expression, which sounded almost 
theatrical, and yet was not the less effective on that account—fasci- 
nated him strangely, spite of himself. 

“ Denounced bya personal enemy, she was taken. One afternoon 
that she had ventured out of our usual place of concealment, she was 
recognized—summoned before the dread tribunal—it is needless to 
inform you of the result; Monsieur le Docteur, it is but three days 
since——” 

Heinrich looked down on the floor. 

“You know my meaning. I am childless now.” Her voice trem- 
bled, and there was a pause of a few seconds, as if for the purpose of 
regaining strength. Then she went on more calmly than before. “I 
weary you, do | not, with these details? But thus much was neces- 
sary in order to explain what [am now coming to. Doctor, I could 
not bear that my poor child’s body should be treated like those of 
the other victims—the horrid pit, the quicklime! You appreciate 
my feelings, and will spare me from adding more. If only she could 
repose amidst her native scenes, with the benediction of the church, 
where, one day, when these wild orgies are over, her mother might 
weep over her grave, and plant a humble cross there! When no 
other hope was left, the accomplishment of this last hope became my 
dream. You know that bodies have sometimes been recovered from 
the wretches who are set to guard them. Gold—gold is an object of 
the monster’s thirst, to which even the lust for cruelty will sometimes 
give way. Isucceeded. Doctor, my daughter's body was secretly 
conveyed to me last night, and lies in this house—here—in the alcove 
behind yonder curtain.” 

Heinrich could not help starting at these words, and his eyes 
turned instinctively to the folds of red damask which were indicated 
by a gesture of the speaker. He was conscious of being much more 
agitated than it becomes a medical man, under any circumstances, to 
appear. Accordingly, by way of showing his perfect self-possession, 
he began to falter out a few words of condolence, and, in his confu- 
sion, actualiy groped for an imaginary watch (alas! the real one had 
long since been dropped on his road to the philosopher's stone, at 
one of those wayside stations known as the monts de piélé) with a 
vague movement towards feeling the lady’s pulse. 

“Sufferings like these must indeed have shattered your nerves, 
madame, and if I thought that any humble prescription such as I 
could dictate——” 

She motioned him back quietly, somewhat imperiously. “ It isnot 
to prescribe for any ailments of mine, sir, that I have invited your 
assistance. Such as they are, esteem it no bad compliment if I say 
that they lie quite beyond the reach of your remedies. The service 
I have to ask of you concerns my daughter.” 

“ Your daughter !” 

“ My daughter !” 

“ But she, alas! have you not just informed me, madame, that she 
too lies beyond the reach of my art?” 

“ Of the healing art, yes—but you have it still in your power to 
render a service to her remains, which her family are not likely to 
forget, or to leave without further recompense in happier times. 
Monsieur le Docteur, it is a purely business matter that I have to 
propose to you”—it was astonishing with what a power of self-sub- 
jection she had triumphed over her grief, and how coolly and 
collectediy she spoke these words: “On the one hand, there is 
some slight chance of peril to yourself, in case the scheme which I 
shall lay before you should fail of success ; on the other hand, what I 
have to offer you is, a sum of one hundred écvs, as an immediate 
inducement for the service I require ; besides the prospective good 
fortune of ingratiating yourself with a noble family, who will not lose 
sight of you. Please to listengo me with attention. I have told you 
of my passionate desire to possess myself of the dear child's remains 

~a desire’so far happily gratified—but this is only the first, the least 
difficult step. It is my wish—our wish—that she should be laid in 
the grave of her fathers, with the rites of that church to which we 
still cling. A priest attached to our family, lingers, | must tell you, 
at the peril of his life, near the ruins of the chateau, and is prepared 
to perform the ceremony in the dead of the night. But the greatest 
difficulty in our way must have already occurred to you. How to 
procure @ passage of the dear child's remains through the barrier of 


the city, and along the line of road? You know the vigilance of 
these diabolical people everywhere. You have, perhaps, heard that | 


before now coffins have been found, on a search, to hold concealed 





arms, sometimes the body of a living proscrit, who has attempted 
that mode of evasion. The exposure of a guillotined body would 
excite suspicion, and lead to inquiries involving those whom I have 
sworn not to betray. Besides, its further progress would be stopped 
—the person accompanying it infallibly arrested—and the body itself 
thrown into some pit or hole of the place where it was discovered. 
All the risk incurred would have been, after all, for nothing. To 
prevent this, to render matters toleralby sure, there is but a single 
plan possible, and all plans have been revolved in my mind. 

“ That plan is this,” pursued the lady, after a pause, during which 
Heinrich’s first feeling of surprise had given place to one of 
curiosity: “I must tell you that one of the terrible Committee of 
Public Safety, to whom, in former days, the duke, my husband, 
rendered an important service, is prepared to befriend me, and, 
though powerless to save my daughter, has himself suggested the 
scheme by which we shall profit. There is but one exceptional case 
in which a body would be permitted to pass unmolested through the 
barrier, and along twenty leagues of road. » That is the case where 
the remains of a female patriot, who has perished in the streets or 
elsewhere, fighting against the aristocrats, are allowed to be tran- 
sported to her native commune for funeral honors. Happily, just 
such a wretch, a certain Coralie Du——” the speaker’s tongue glided 
with a contemptuous rapidity over the name, so that the young 
doctor did not catch it rightly—“ a miserable tricoleuse de la guillo- 
tine, from our own commune, too, died precisely in this manner the 
day before yesterday, in a street fight near the Carrousel. Doctor, 
my daughter’s body will pass for that of—of this miserable she-wolf, 
with whose name I will not again defile of my lips. The coffin will 
be protected by a certificate from the powerful person I have already 
mentioned, to the effect that it does truly contain the corpse of the 
monster destined for funeral honors. It will be accompanied in the 
cart by her supposed father; in reality an old and confidential 
servant of ours, who will know the particular point at which to 
strike off from the high road at nightfall, and a safe place to deposit 
the coffin and its contents till such time as the holy priest can fulfil 
his dangerous mission.” 

In all this there had been as yet no information as to the precise 
service to be demanded from the hearer. “ What can they want of 
me in such a matter?” he asked of himself. And the idea suddenly 
occurred to him that he might have been summoned to embalm the 
corpse. ’ 

“ What we want of you,” resumed the lady, as if directly answer- 
ing his mental question, ‘“‘ may be explained in a very few words: 
Our protector, the member of the committee, has laid down one very 
reasonable condition before granting the ‘ permit,’ on which every- 
thing depends. He requires, for his own safety, in case of anything 
going wrong, a paper, or cerlificale de décés, duly signed in form 
by an authorized medical man, to the effect that he has examined 
the dead body contained in the coffin, and certifies it to be the body 
of Coralie Du——, of the woman I have named to you—killed the day 
before yesterday on the Carrousel. He requires, in fact, no more 
than what the authorities demand—(but you have not, I believe, yet 
practised your profession, and are perhaps unacquainted with these 
technical points)—in an ordinary way, before giving permission for 
the interment of a deceased person.” 

The doctor shifted uneasily in his chair. There was a long pause, 
which the lady did not attempt to interrupt. “I see,” said he at 
length, “in case of the fraud being discovered, you, Madame la 
Duchesse, even if detected, will not be very easily found. The 
powerful person you speak of will turn out to have. been most 
atrociously deceived. The individual whose head will fall in the 
business will be the doctor, whose false certificate, with his name 
and address duly appended, will of course be produced. I should 
think that the leading physicians of Paris generally value their heads 
at something more than a hundred écus, and 1 don’t wonder now at 
your having hunted up an obscure and poverty-stricken student for 
your purpose.” 

“ The chances of detection are infinitely small. Besides, if the worst 
comes to the worst, the sum you have gained will enable you to 
move to fresh quarters, and avoid search till the matter has blown 
over. Then, think of the good action you will have performed !” 

“Well, madame,” said Heinrich Seeman, after a few more mo- 
ments’ reflection, “I consent. As well risk five minutes with friend 
Samson, as perish under the strokes of that more merciless execu- 
tioner, Want. I will fill up the required paper. By the way,” he 
added, “ you will not object to my first giving a hasty glance, for 
my own satisfaction, at your poor daughter's remains!” 

The fire had by this time burnt very low, and by the feeble light 
he could scarcely make out the lady’s features. He fancied, how- 
ever, at the moment, and recalled long afterwards, that an expres- 
sion as of hesitation, mingled with distrust, revealed itself in a 
certain movement of her head. This he attributed, at the time, to 
an unwillingness on her part to re-open the sources of her grief, and 
perhaps to an awakening suspicion of his own fidelity. Be that as 
it might, she did not speak a word, but rising from her chair, walked 
slowly up to the red curtain and drew it aside. 

Heinrich rose too, stirred the fire into a blaze, and by its flame lit 
a small taper which he happened to have upon him. The first ray 
of light which struggled from its wick guided his eyes into the re- 
cess. There, upon a rude wooden stand, lay outstretched what was 
evidently a human form, enveloped ina sheet. The feet rose at one 
end in a point, and at the other the features of the face made a 
clear, sharp outline in the thin covering, like a white mask. 

He approached the head, still bearing his taper, and reverently 
drawing down the sheet, exposed to view a woman's face. It wasa 
comely face—some would have called it handsome—expressing 
some twenty years of actual life,as men compute life, but an old 
age in care and suffering. There were lines and furrows marked 
upon it, painfully suggestive of the heartaches which had left their 
trace there, long after the heart itself had ceased to beat. The 
features were delicately chiselled, and bore that nameless air of re- 
finement which even Death is not able wholly to efface. It struck 
the young doctor as singular that they did not in the slightest par- 
ticular resemble those of her mother. But the eyes, now closed for 
ever, might once have flashed with an expression like hers; and yet 
that was difficult to imagine, the general tone of the features being 
that of extreme and even more than feminine softness. The head 
had once borne a profusion of golden hair, which had been cut 
short for the final sacrifice, and what remained had evidently been 
ruffled in the dreadful basket, and then imperfectly smoothed 
down ; so that it was left standing, in various places, fearfully dab- 
bled with specks of gore adhering to sawdust. The complexion 
must always have been very pale, and was probably less changed 
by death than that of a ruddier person would have been. Undoing 
athick silk kerchief, which reached up to the chin, the doctor 
plainly noted the mark of the axe encircling the neck like a bright 
red collar. He took up the hand—the thin, cold, wasted hand that 
lay dead and heavy in his own. He held it so for a few seconds in 
silence, rather with the view of regaining his composure, than of 
making any further observation. The unhappy mother, in the 
ieanwhile, had thrown herself upon her knees at the feet of the 
corpse, and with her face bowed down on her bosom, appeared to 
be engaged in inward prayer. 

Just at this moment, while his eyes still remained dreamily fixed 
upon the hand, a slight circumstance in connection with it attracted 
the young doctor's attention, at first cursorily, then with increasing 
force ; so that, at last, he looked intently at it, while a strange ex- 
pression stole over his face. He glanced h istily aside at the 
mother, as if to make sure that her head was still averted. Seeing 
that it was, he shifted his position, so as to turn his back more com- 
pletely upon her, and looked at the hand again. What he had no- 
ticed was that the little finger was broken, and moreover, on the 
palm, there was a deep semi-cireular mark, caused plainly by a 
bite. There were similar marks about the wrist, and the lower part 
of the arm, which was swollen and discolored. From between two 
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of the knuckles the doctor drew forth three or four bairs, which he 
now for the first time observed there. ' His first impression was that 
they might be part of a lock of ‘her husband’s or lover’s hair, which 
the unfortunate lady clasped in her fingers 4t the last fatal mo. 
ment; but a nearer inspection showed that they were those of a 
woman, and that they had been violently torn out, the roots, indeed, 
plainly appearing. These circumstances at once restored his self- 
possession, and caused him to revert with closer scrutiny to the 
face. He now thought, or perhaps fancied, that it bore a livid ap 
pearance, which he believed to be unusual in the case of persons 
suddenly cut short, by the axe. The body, too, was somewhat bent, 
and seemed to have grown rigid in one direction, as if leaning over 
under the effect of continued pain. Under the pretence of re-ad. 
justing the neckerchief, he contrived to look more narrowly at the 
supposed mark of the axe; he now saw, to his horror, that the 
head had not been taken off by one clean blow, but by the succes. 
sive strokes of some sharp instrument, and certain appearances 
about the edges of the wound, and the slight effusion of blood 
which had resulted from it, led to the conclusion that decapitation 
had taken place after death. This idea was fearfully confirmed by 
yarious marks which he, for the first time, noticed upon the neck— 


marks of human fingers deeply impressed there. All these things: 


Heinrich Seeman observed in shorter time than has been taken to 
relate them,and he replaced the neckerchief, and drew back the 
sheet over the head, without having apparently excited the suspi- 
cions of the bystander. While he was so employed, a ring fell out 
of the folds of the inner garment, where it must have somehow re- 
mained engaged, and this, without being seen, he contrived to se- 
crete about him. Then, quietly drawing the curtain, and turning to 
the lady, who had by this time risen, he said : 

“If you will prepare writing materials, I will sign the required 
paper, Madame la Duchesse. In the meanwhile, suffer me for a 
moment to recover myself in this chair ; for even one far more ac- 
customed than I am to painful spectacles might be excused for being 
somewhat flurried at what we have just seen.” 

The young Alsatian, albeit a dreamer, in the absence of realities 
sufficiently strong to arouse him from his dreams, was just one of 
those natures who, on the occurrence of a terrible and unlooked-for 
reality, rise immediately to the level of the passing event. Like 
a drunken man plunged into water, their faculties become sobered 
and steadied by the cold spray of the world. So he meditated with 
perfect composure on the course to be pursued. He could scarcely 
doubt that a foul murder had been committed. There were, proba- 
bly, reasons which made it difficult, or, perhaps, impossible, to get 
rid of the body secretly. Means had, therefore, been adopted after 
death ; an obscure doctor summoned, and a plausible story related 
to him,in order to obtain a medical certificate, without which, no 
doubt (Heinrich, in trnth, 7i1 not know the law of the case) the 
corpse could not *\o interred » ordinary way. But what was he’ 
todo? Appearances !cd him to suspect that he was in the hands of 
powerful personages, and to reveal what he had observed would, in 
any case, most likely cost him his life. ‘hen the hundred écus! 
However conscientious, the young doctor did not like to bid farewell 
to such an El Dorado as had gleamed, for an instant, before his eyes. 
Would not the best plan be to sign the certificate without hesitation, 
and then, immediately on his return home, to give information to 
the authorities? When the certificate came to be used—and it was 
impossible to understand why so much trouble should have been 
taken to obtain it if it were not intended to be used—the authorities 
of the quartier, forewarned, would arrest the bearer, and the whole 
circumstances would come out. Upon this course Heinrich, after a 
hasty review of his present position, finally determined, and pre- 
pared to write whatever the unknown lady might choose to dictate. 

It was apparently a kind of printed form that she now placed on 
the table beside him, though she held it in such a manner—her fin- 
gers closing over the printed portions, as if to smooth down the 
paper—that he could see little else than the blank spaces which he 
was required to fill up. Nom. ‘“ Coralie—dear me, yes !—Coralie 
Dutertre.” As soon as this name was put down by the doctor, her 
fingers further encroached upon the writing, and covered it up, as 
though she were anxious that he should forget it. From this he was 
led to infer that Coralie Dutertre was really the name of the mur- 
dered person. Age. “Twenty-two.” Demeure. “Paris will be 
sufficient,” replied the lady. Cause de décés. Heinrich looked up 
inquiringly. “Fever!” 

“J thought she had died in the streets 7” 

“Ah, the sans-culottes atgthe barrier will know nothing about 
that. It will save a good deal of trouble to represent the death as 
occurring from a natural cause.” 

This remark did not exactly tally with the plan before communi 
cated to him, but, of course, Heinrich did not appear to notice the 
discrepancy. “So be it,’ said he. “ Anything more?” “ Your 
name and address, and we have everything that we require. Receive 
now, Monsieur le Docteur,” continued the lady, hastily taking the 
paper from the table and folding it up, “ Receive, once for all, the 
thanks of a heart-broken mother, for whom you will have done all 
that a purely human being can do—all, that is to say, short of 
reviving her lost child ; and, as some earnest of my gratitude, take 
this rouleau, which you will find to contain the sum agreed upon, in 
gold pieces.” 

The young doctor winced a little at the idea of accepting the 
money, but he accepted it, nevertheless. His poverty appeared to 
him an excuse for so doing ; besides, a refusal on his part would 
naturally have excited suspicions. So he buttoned up the gold 
pieces, together with his conscience, in his pocket, and prepared to 
take his leave. The unknown rang a bell, and his former conductor 
made his appearance. It was obvious that the same ceremonial was 
to be observed for his departure as had attended his arrival at the 
mysterious house. 

Bowing a last good-bye to the handsome lady and her cold gray 
eyes—how, for years after, the parting expression of those eyes 
glistened through his dreams!—the young man followed sadly in 
the footsteps of his guide. As they stood together on the landing, 
before descending the long flight of stairs, he cast a hurried glance 
around, with the faint hope of noticing some object by which here 
after to identify the place. He could see nothing but a bronze lamp 
standing in a recess, and which was modelled to represent an oriel 
tal figure, with a turban and flowing robes, holding a lighted torch 
in its hand. The design was, no doubt, a common one, and might be 
seen on a score of landing-places. All the way down the same Wr 
formity with other houses presented itself to his view ; not 4 single 
point out of the common way that might serve, like the crumbs 
dropped by the children in the fairy tale, to guide him to the spot 
again. Dirty stairs, worm-eaten oaken doors, here and there outside 
the doors ragged mats, iron bell-pulls rusted with age. As he set his 
foot on the last step, the light of the moon streaming in through the 
open door showed him that there was a crack or fissure in the stone 
—no very uncommon phenomenon, but to his excited fancy this 
fissure shaped itself into something not unlike the outline of a hum 
head. On crossing the courtyard, too, he imagined that one of te 
pilasters supporting the outer gate leaned out of the perpendiculat, 
as if the masonry on which it rested had at some time yielded undef 
its weight. These were not very remarkable points, of a certainty + 


existing, very likely, only in his fancy, and, even if real, not mv 
calculated to lead to any result. Still he treasured them up care 
fully, as the traveller will sometimes treasure up a roadside flowet 
as being the only tangible mementos of the place he could hope ed 
carry awa) 


The same carriage that had brought them to the house stood at the 
porle cocvhere, ready to receive him. He noticed this time, s¢#” 
beside the driver on the box,a second figure ; both were cleat 
muffled up. They drove at the same rapid pace as before, Heinn® 
throwing himself back in his seat and indulging in his reflections 
More than once he felt tempted to burst open the door and raise 
hue.and cry in the street, with the view of causing the vehicle # 
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his thoughts had been read, an ominous 
click, unpleasantly like that which would be caused by the cocking 
of a pistol, struck upon his ear from the seat opposite, and led him 
to reflect on the perils which such @ course would involve. The 
streets were by this time empty and deserted ; his voice might not 
be heard ; he might be made away with without exciting attention, 
the mere gound of a pistol being far too common in those troublous 
times to bring any of the sleepers to their doors or windows. On the 
whole, he adhered to his original plan, and waited impatiently for the 
time when he should be set down. Whom should he first run to, the 
Mayor or the Minister of Police? He was interrupted in his reverie 
by the carriage stopping. He thought he could distinguish a sound 
like that of the challenge of a sentry, responded to by a voice from 
the box. Could this be the barrier? Again they moved on a short 
distance, and again the carriage came to a stop. 

“This side, if you please, Doctor Seeman,” said his companion, 
politely throwing open the door on the left hand. Heinrich, hastily 
descending, found himself, to his astonishment, for the second time 
that night, in a large courtyard, the aspect of which was perfectly 
unknown to him. He was still staring in bewilderment about him, 
when the carriage drove rapidly through the entrance gate, which 
was instantly closed and locked behind it. How long he might have 
stood rooted to the spot it is impossible to say, for a sudden suspi- 
cion began to creep like an icy wind through his veins, chilling the 
life-blood, and setting the stone walls and starlit sky above them 
dancing together before his eyes. He was aroused by a rude tap on 
the shoulder, and saw himself confronted by two men. Both wore 
the red cap, surmounted by the tricolor cockade, and one, besides 
the short sword which hung by his side, was further distinguished by 
a bunch of huge keys dangling at his waist. 

“ Now then, citizen, when you have done examining the external 
beauties of the place, perhaps you will permit us to show you the 
interior. It’s worth a visit, I can tell you, and we accommodate 
some of the first society within our walls!” 

“ What do you mean?—where am I?” cried the affrighted young 
man. “ This is all a mistake—a mistake Iassure you. I was to have 
been put down at my lodgings in the Rue de ——, where I occupy 
myself with medicine.” 

And instead of that, the sovereign people, to avoid you a round- 
about and fatiguing walk back again, accommodates you with a 
lodging for which you will have nothing to pay, in its hospitable 
Salle de Reception, the Conciergerie, where you may prepare your- 
self for an approaching interview with that excellent patriot, Fouquier 
Tinville. We have been expecting you all day,I cantell you. The 
sovereign people never make mistakes ; look, here it is, large as life 
on this paper: ‘10 Nivose, an 2 de la République. Heinrich 
Seeman, natif de Strasburg, Agé de 25 ans, demeurant Rue de ——, 
Paris. Méme jour, Frédéric Seeman, médecin, agé de 55 ans, 
domicilé a Strasburg. Accusés de tentative coupable ayant pour but 
de favoriser l’invasion de l’ennemi, et de conspiration contre le peuple 
soverain,’ &c., &c. You see it’s all perfectly ship-shape. Suffer me 
to introduce my friend and myself as the guardians of the place ; 
and if monseigneur pleases, as it is rather cold standing here in the 
night wind, we will walk in together and inspect your new quarters.” 

The man, whose speech indicated a somewhat deep potation to the 
Goddess of Reason, took off his cap with an air of mock humility, as 
he uttered these words. Soon the young doctor was conscious of 
being led by his guides into a long, low, narrow passage, and the 
grating of heavy bolts which reached his ears, seemed to give 
audible utterance to Dante’s motto, and to shut out even hope behind 
them. 

(To be continued.) 








MARY: 
By George Perry. 


Wuen the sweet air of youth 
Is beautiful with stars, 

And the blue dome is bright 
With the moon’s golden bars ; 


And earth gleams fair and strange, 
*Neath the celestial fire, 

And wondrous murmurs float 
Down from the heavenly lyre; 


And o’er the joyous earth 
Visions of beauty dance, 
Through endless vistas chase 
The shadows of romance. 


Oh, let the lover sun 
Awhile his coming stay, 
To kiss with glowing lips 
This glorious dream away ! 


For though his kiss shall bring 
Glory, and strength and light, 
Oh, let him leave awhile 
This beautiful delight ! 








MARGUERITE; 
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FATAL MARRIAGE. 
A Tale of the Mexican War. 

By Marion Hudson. 

CHAPTER V.—THE SECRET INTERVIEWS AND THE SPY. 

As Marguerite approached the little patch of wood where she had 
appointed to meet her first husband, the sense of some approaching 
calamity grew upon her so terribly that it almost weighed her to 
the earth with a supernatural power. 

The darkness also seemed to have fallen more suddenly than usual 
on the earth, for ere she had reached the appointed place she could 
scarcely see ten steps before her. At one time Hortense had gained 
so imperceptibly upon her, that Marguerite, thinking it might be his 
step she heard, said, in a low tone, “ Is that you, Eugene?” Hortense 
immediately stopped, and held her breathing, in order to maintain a 
perfect silence. Marguerite, receiving no response, naturally con- 
cluded her senses had deceived her, and proceeded again on her 
path. In a few minutes she was in the arms of Eugene. 

, “ Dearest Marguerite,” he exclaimed, “ never has day seemed so 
ong!’ 

“ Hush! I have a dreadful presentiment that we are watched, and 
yet know not by whom. Oh, heaven! to think that I must steal 
forth a guilty thing to meet you!” 

“Cheer up,” replied her husband, “I will see Haldimar myself, 
and unravel all. Your fame shall, at all hazards, be vindicated.” 

“T have done wrong! I have lost an opportunity this afternoon 
that may never return!” she exclaimed. 

“ Listen, dearest Marguerite ; I have determined upon my course 
of action. 1 will proceed to-morrow to my banker, draw money, and 
apparel myself as becomes my station. I will then call and demand 
an interview with Mr. Haldimar.” 

A short conversation ensued, in which it was determined that 
Marguerite should receive her husband at eleven o'clock the follow- 
ing evening, when the fatal announcement should be made to Mr. | 
Haldimar. This hour was selected as he invariably retired to his | 
7 from ten to twelve every evening for the purpose of reflec- 

ion. 


THE 


Little did they dream that within a few paces stood that deadly 
creature, Hortense, who, crouching, drank in with greedy ears every 
word they uttered. ; 

After one passionate embrace they parted; Eugene to the house 
of his banker, Marguerite to her own home. 





Noiselessly and carefully Hortense also retraced her footsteps, 
and finding on her arrival that Marguerite had retired to rest much 
indisposed, she resolved to sit in the library, and await the coming 
of her brother. 

She had not long to wait, for in less than half an hour he entered 
the room. Upon his expressing surprise at seeing her there, she 
said, “I wish to make a communication which affects your honor, 
brother.” 

A look of surprise overspread his face. 

“T am at your service, Hortense.” 

“‘ Let me fasten the door,” said his sister, walking towards it, “I 
do not wish to be interrupted.” 

She then took a seat opposite to him, that she might the better 
judge the workings of his mind from the indications of his counte- 
nance. 

Looking at him with a face full of the most apparent commisera- 
tion, she commenced with, “‘ You know, dear brother, although our 
sentiments sometimes differ, that I am tenderly attached to you, and 
jealous of the honor of our family.” 

“T never doubted it, Hortense.” 

“ The subject is so painful to me—to you—indeed, to all who bear 
the honored name of Haldimar, that nothing but my sense of duty 
and sisterly love could induce me to name it, more especially know- 
ing your infatuation for a certain lady.” 

The brother's brow grew stern as these words escaped the lips of 
his sister. Rising from his chair, he said, “ Hortense, if your com- 
munication concerns my dear wife, I can only hear it in her presence.” 

“You are mad,” retorted his sister ; “listen to me one minute ; 
a sister has rights as well as a wife. In justice to me it is your duty 
tohearme! What object can] have to injure or slander Marguerite ¢” 

*“ Pardon me,” returned Haldimar, “ one minute.” 

He then rang the bell, which was answered by Kate, his wife’s 
favorite waiting maid. 

“ Will you ask the favor of my wife stepping into the library?” 

“She is in her own room, and asleep, 1 think,” replied the damsel. 

“1 will go myself,” said he. 

Entering his wife’s chamber quietly, he found her in a sound slum- 
ber, and, looking for an instant on her beautiful but pensive face, he 
noticed the traces of tears. He therefore returned to his sister, 
observing, “ 1 am afraid dear Marguerite is indisposed !” 

“T don’t wonder at it,” said Hortense ; ‘“ meeting gentlemen in the 
wood of an evening while her husband is away is as dangerous to 
health as to morals!” 

“ Hortense, let us drop this conversation. I will listen to you to- 
morrow in this room after breakfast, when my wife will be present. 
Good night!” 

Hortense placed herself before the door, and said, “ You are afraid 
of the truth; but you shall hear it. This paragon of virtue, your 
wife, is a shameless wanton, and you are a dishonored man. I 
entered the sitting-room this morning unexpectedly, and there saw 
her in the arms of a gentleman. Nay, you shall hear me, or I will 
publish it throughout the city. I heard her make an assignation 
with this said paramour in the forest this evening. I followed her— 
my suspicions were confirmed ; and grown bold with impunity, she 
has actually made an appointment in her own boudoir, under your 
very roof, for to-morrow evening at eleven o'clock. 1 heard her tell 
him how to reach it from the balcony. He was to rap thrice, 
when she would open it!” 

Haldimar stood for a moment as though stupified. ‘You have 
been dreaming, sister ; ‘tis impossible !” 

“No, brother, ‘tis you who are dreaming ; but, if you are careless 
about your honor as a husband, I am not so indiflerent to my fair 
fame asa woman. I demand, as an act of justice, that you test my 
veracity. She is either a shameless wanton, or I a shameless liar! 
One of us deserves exposure. If you shield either, you share the 
crime !” 

This was touching Haldimar in his most vulnerable spot, for while 
he was the gentlest, most generous and tolerant of human beings, 
he yet carried his standard of personal honor to the height of 
chivalry. Still his soul revolted from all appearance of conceal- 
ment, and he found that@t would be utterly impossible to pass a 
whole day with his beautiful wife without betraying the frightful 
secret. 

Promising to consider the question, he left his sister and retired 
to his own apartment. 

Sitting down in his reading chair, he revolved in his mind all that 
he had heard. Although aware that Hortense had no sympathy 
with his wife, he felt perfectly sure she never was so depraved as to 
concoct such a revolting story, while the confidence with which she 
left it to the test of his own senses only the next night, weighed 
heavily with him. Harassed with these meditations, he fell into a 
sleep, which lasted till daylight. Vor the first time in his recollec- 
tion he had been harassed with the most excruciating dreams—he 
seemed to fall from one horror to another—the last dream bearing 
so marked a reference to himself that it produced a deeper impres- 
sion on his mind that even his sister’s solemn asseverations. He 
thought he was walking in a forest, when he saw a green serpent 
lurking in his path to sting him—upon his striking it with a sword it 
became changed into Marguerite. 

After a short prayer he descended to the garden, to see how far 
the morning air would revive him. He there found Hortense, who 
resumed the subject of the previous evening. After some discus- 
sion, which was carried on by her with unusual candor and earnest- 
ness, Haldimar agreed to wait the test of that evening. 

It was a great relief to him that Mrs. Haldimar was so much re- 
covered at breakfast, as to be more than usually conversational, 
as he felt that silence would be more embarrassing than he could 
bear. 

After the meal, Haldimar received a letter from his lawyer, 
making an appointment for the afternoon, some miles in the coun- 
try, which rendered his return that night a matter of great uncer- 
tainty. He, however, promised Marguerite that he would return 
if it was possible. As he was bidding her adieu, she was again on 
the point of confessing all; but the dread of paining him once more 
paralyzed her tongue. To Hortense he said nothing of his journey, 
having determined in his own mind, if he did not return in time, to 
name the matter to his wife, and demand an explanation. 

When Hortense heard through Marguerite of her brother's de- 
parture, she naturally considered it as a mere stratagem to put his 
wife off her guard. She therefore revelled in her approaching 
triumph. Poor Marguerite felt more that day than she had ever 
done—the hours crawled—her heart by turns was elated and op- 


| pressed. Fortunately her sister-in-law was absent most of the day 


in New York city, and she was thus at leisure to indulge her own 
thoughts. As the daylight faded into night, she felt a growing ex- 
ultation that was perfectly inexplicable to her. Like one under the 
influence of opium, she seemed as though she trod the air and 
walked through gorgeous worlds of starry beauty. 

She was recalled to her misery by the ominous tapping of Hor- 
tense, who came to the door with a night-lamp, to tell her that she 
felt so indisposed she should retire to her bed. 

In a few minutes Marguerite was alone, congratulating herself on 
the early retiring of the suspicious and suspected relative. 

Thus passed the hours, when the clock on her mantel struck the 
quarter to eleven! Cautiously and noiselessly opening the long 
window, she listened. Notasound! Closing it again, she sat down. 
At that minute she heard the sound of carriage-wheels; a vehicle 
stopped, then drove away ; the next instant there was a loud ring 
at the hall bell. 

An icy shiver came over Marguerite as she heard the door open. 
Softly approaching her own door, she opened it and listened. It was 
Mr. Haldimar returned. She heard him inquire of the porter, 
“ Where is Mrs. Haldimar ?” 

Dreading lest he should come up stairs to her own boudoir, she 
jmmediately descended and greeted him. He returned it with a 





languor that she attributed to fatigue, and which was confirmed 
when he said, 

’ “My dear wife, I have had a hard drive to get here to-night; pray 
let me have some refreshment in my library. I have something to 
consult you upon. This journey has made me faint; fetch me some 
of that old Maraschino.” 

Glad to escape, she went to the storeroom, which was at the other 
end of the mansion, and directly under the library. When she re- 
turned with the liqueur he took a small glass, and filling it, drank 
about half. He then asked her to attend to his refreshment, as all 
the domestics had retired to rest, excepting the porter. 

Marguerite, judging that Eugene would wait in the balcony till 
she answered his signal, descended into the basement to fetch the 
required refreshments. As she went she congratulated herself that 
he had thus opportunely arrived, since the suspense of another night 
was more than she could bear. 

Immediately she had left the room, Haldimar filled a large goblet 
with the Maraschino, and drained it at a draught. He then took his 
sword from the recess where it hung, and saying to himself, “ Now 
to know the worst,” with a quiet tread ascended to his wife’s bou- 
doir ; but no sooner had he entered it than a sense of his false posi- 
tTon came over him, and he was about retracing his steps and telling 
his wife the accusation of Hortense, when his attention was arrested 
by a gentle tapping at the window. Moving to it, he opened it, and 
presently heard a step advancing. From behind the curtain he dis- 
tinctly saw the shadow ofa man. The wine he had drank, in a quan- 
tity so unusual with him, seemed to fly like fire to his head. He drew 
back, when he heard a man’s voice say, ‘“‘ My own adored Marguerite, 
what rapture to fold you again in my arms!” 

Roused to madness at this damning confirmation of his wife’s 
guilt, and the Maraschino acting upon a brain already excited by the 
horrible discovery, he lost his self-control, and drawing his sword, 
he ran it through the figure of a man as he sprang into the room. 
“This befits a midnight villain better than a wanton’s arms!” 

The stranger groaned, “ Oh God!” and sank heavily on the floor. 
Marguerite, who had gone to the library, not finding him there, was 
hastening to her own room, when she heard the voice of Haldimar— 
the deep groan,and then immediately after the heavy fall! Snatch- 
ing a lamp she rushed into the room, and beheld Haldimar standing 
over the dying form of Eugene. 

“Behold thy paramour, thou basest and most ungrateful of 
women!” said Haldimar, in a stern voice. 

Hortense entered the apartment just as Marguerite said, “Thou 
hast slain my Eugene—my first—my owmMtrue husband! Alas! 
what a deed of blood concealment has led to!” 

Haldimar dropped his sword—he saw at a glance the whole facts 
—no flash of lightning ever more terribly revealed in the darkness 
of night the horrors of a wreck, than was laid bare by those few 
words to the mind of the unhappy Haldimar the ruin he had made. 

Stooping down to the dying man, he said, “Morrell, my friend, 
let me raise you—the wound is perhaps not much. I will go for a 
lawyer when I[ have lifted you on this couch. Alas! I knew not 
who you were. You and your Marguerite shall yet be happy, 
though my own heart break!” 

“All that is past,” faintly sighed Eugene. “My moments are 
few. I leave you to complete the duty you assumed. I have heard 
from Marguerite what a debt of gratitude——guard my wife and 
boy——” 

Pausing for a moment, he took hold of Marguerite’s hand—when 
a long drawn sigh told all that his gallant spirit was far away from 
all earthly suffering. 

Marguerite, who had swooned, was carried to her bed, and died 
in a few days from grief. She was buried in the same coffin with 
her beloved Eugene, inacemetery not far from the spot of the 
tragedy, where a handsome monument commemorates their virtues 
and their suffering. 

Mr. Haldimar has devoted himself to the education and happi- 
ness of the little Eugene, who is ignorant of the true cause of his 
mother’s death. They are now travelling in Europe. The unfor- 
tunate perpetrator of this rash deed has only one object left in life, 
and that is, to expiate his injury to the dead by his unceasing affec- 
tion and care of their beloved child. 

THE END. 








Gondoliers of the Neva. 

Like their brethren of the Adriatic queen, the Russian gondoliers 
deck their boats and their persons in rich and fantastic colors, invite, by their 
cheerful countenances and expressions of carino, the passengers to get into 
their skiffs, and lull them to soft reflections, and perhaps to sleep, by their 
national songs. It is one of their indispensable qualifications, besides those 
of being stout, good-looking, and expert rowers, that they shall be masters 
of all the popular songs and tunes of the day. Occasionally there is an aceom- 
paniment to the voice with the rojok, or reed-pipe, a tamborine and two 
wooden spoons, with bells at each end, which are struck together. The effect 
of this concert is said to be exceedingly pleasing when beard from the sho: 
or from a distant boat, during the twilight of a summer evening, as the sow 
is wafted over the sparkling waters by the refreshing breeze from the islands. 
These boats have from two to six pair of oars, besides the steersman, and the 
charge is modera'e. They are much resorted to by all classes of people; but 
the great have, as at Venice, their own gondolas, which are distinguished by 
the rich liveries of the rowers. 


A Mammoth Dictionary. 

May you live until the French Academy completes its dictionary 
of the language! It has now in press a quarto volume of 400 pages, 
on which it has been at work since 1833 (just twenty-four yeers), 
and which contains ae part of the letter A! The whole 
dietionary will be completed in about nine thousand two hundred 
years—that is, in the year of grace 11,057. The volume in press is 
designed as a specimen of the work, the Academy being desirous of 
receiving the observations of the learned men of Europe upon it 
before proceeding any farther in the work. It gives the history of 
every word in the language, showing when and how it was intro- 
duced, and what and in which manner its meaning gradually 
changed. M. Patin has written the preface to the volume. 


A Knowing Dog. 

There was a dog trained to run on errands for his master, who was 
trotting home one evening along a by-road with a basket contai 
hot pies for his master’s supper, when two highwaymen dogs burst 
out upon him, and while he fought one the other burglariously broke 
into his basket. ‘The dog who was waylaid saw instantly that fight- 
ing would not save his pies; the pies must go, and it resolved itself 
into a question who should eat them. le at once gave up his con- 
test with his adversary; if the pies were to be eaten—among dogs, 
at least—his right was the best, so he immediately darted on the 
basket and devoured all that remained. 


A Petrified Forest. 

The sandstone rocks of Adersbach, in Bohemia, have been visited 
by persons from all parts of the globe, on account of their grotesque 
and fantastic forms. Ten years ago another defilé of sandstone 
rocks was discovered near Weckelsdorf. To this is now to be added 
the discovery of a grand layer of petrified trees. It stretches to the 
extent of two and a half miles in length and half a mile in bread 
and there is one point where 20,000 or 30,000 stems of petrifi 
wood may be seen at one glance. All the museums in the world 
could be supplied from them with splendid specimens. They apper- 
tain all to the family of Conifers, Araucarias, &c. 


The Shipping of the World. 

The following is the relative tonnage of the shipping of the world: 
United States, 5.512,000 tons; England and Colonies, 5,042,270 
tons: France, 716,14” tons; Italian States, 546,010 tons; Aus 
322,447 tons; Holland and Belgium, 456,462 tons; Spain, 379,42 
tons; Prussia, 368,729 tons ; Denmark, 208,109 tons; Norway, 338,631 
tons ; Sweden, 147,928 tons ; South America, 193.735 tons; Bremen, 
190,000 tons; Hamburg, 119,884 tons; Russia, 103,509 tons. 


GoInG IN For Fun.—An original genius wanted to take two 
doses of circus. It was Christmas Eve, and he was “filed with the ‘ spirit’ 
of the day.”’ He bought two tickets, went to the door-keeper and exhibited 
them. ‘The door-keeper asked, “‘ Where’s the other man?—where’s your 
friend?’ The reply was: ‘‘See here, old feller! I’m going here twice to- 
night. Both them tickets are for me!”’ 








(May 1, 1868, 
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THE YACHT WANDERER, 243 TONS BURIMEN, BULLE AT SEYAUKET, L. I., BY CAPT. HAWKINS.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY HOLMES. 


THE YACHT WANDERER. 

We have never seen a more beautiful and attractive specimen 
of naval architecture than the yacht Wanderer, the return of 
which from a cruise to the South has been hailed with pleasure 
by all of our citizens who take pride in our triumphs ‘‘ on the 
sea.’’ The Wanderer was built at Setauket, Long Island, 
under the superintendence of Commander Hawkins, and was 
launched in the month of June, 1857. Her interior accommo- 
dations are of the most costly and luxurious kind, and although 
she has just arrived from a boisterous sea voyage, her cabin 
presents the appearance of a magnificently furnished parlor. 
She made the passage from New Orleans to this port in nine 
days and a few hours. From Tortugas to Cape Florida she had 
light and head winds, and head winds from Henlope to New 
York, but her beautiful model and extraordinary sailing quali- 
ties overcame all natural obstacles, and she made a voyage that 
will deservedly make an era in yacht sailing. 

Mr. Jobson, the wealthy and enterprising owner of the 
Wanderer, deserves great credit for his liberality in construct- 
ing this vessel. Made rich, if we are not mistaken, by for- 
tunate speculations in the importation of mules from the Ber- 





MACHINERY ON THE U. 
OCEANIC CABLE. 
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8S. S. NIAGARA, PROVIDED FOR THE SECOND ATTEMPT TO LAY TIIE INTER- 


mudas to the Southern States, instead of locking his money up 
in ‘‘the rich man’s coffers,’’ he spends it like a prince, and 
not only indulges in elegant leisure and truly intelligent enjoy- 
ment himself, but by his liberality and social qualities calls 
around him a circle of devoted friends, to participate in his 
good fortune and bask in his sunshine. 


THE COMBINED FLAGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
A CORRESPONDENT, attached to the Niagara, has furnished us 
with sketches of the flags presented by the Inter-Oceanic 
Telegraph Company to the officers of the ships engaged in 
the noble work, which will be displayed while the pro- 
cess of laying the cable is in operation. 
If the enterprise is successful, these flags 
will in all future time possess an historic interest 
that never before was associated with the national 
emblems ofany nation. We have those of Saratoga, 
of Austerlitz and of Waterloo, but these speak 
of warlike triumphs, of the shedding of blood, of 
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the desolation of peo- 
ples; but the flags of 
the Niagara and Aga- 
memnon we hope will 
proclaim a civil triumph 
—the consummation of 
the scientific miracle of 
the age. 

Machinery of the 

Niagara. 

We are also able to 
give our numerous read- 
ers a correct drawing of 
the machinery provided 
for paying off the cable. 
It differs from that first 
used in many particu- 
lars, and more especi- 
ally in the addition of 
the yalley or platform 
along the sides, for the 
purpose of affording the 
engineers entire contrcl 
of the cable as it “‘ runs 
out.”” The iron net- 











work underneath is to prevent the cable from getting foul of the 
propeller. By examination of the drawing, it will be seen that 
the telegraphic wire as it pays out passes over the poop and 
through the grooved wheel, the outer edge of which is covered 
by a shell, which keeps it from slipping out of the groove. 








JOSEPH HEICO, A CHRISTIANIZED JAPANESE. 
JosepH Herco is personally interesting, from affording to the 
American reader an example of the capacity of his countrymen 
for mental improvement. He is one of a party of seventeen 
Japanese who were picked up by the bark Auckland, and 
brought to the port of San Francisco in 1850. This party of 
seamen were found in one of their native junks, which, having 





SYMBOLIC FLAG PRESENTED TO THE H. M. 8. AGEMEMNON BY THE TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY, TO BE USED WHILE LAYING THE CABLE. 


suffered shipwreck and become unmanageable, floated with its 
living helpless freight over a thousand miles, until they were 
rescued by the Auckland. These men all returned to their 
native country, save three, who secured places for service in 
respectable families in San Francisco. Young Heico, from the 
display of superior natural intelligence, secured the friendship 
of Col. Saunders, the Collector of the Port of San Francisco, 
who kindly protected him and looked after his education. The 
result is, that young Heico is probably the only existing well 
educated and Americanized native of Japan, and as such will 
no doubt eventually become a serviceable agent for his adopted 
country, in all our future negotiations with his people. 

Heico, during his residence in Baltimore, where Col. Saunders 
placed him at school, embraced Christianity, and hence his 
name of Joseph, which was given him when he received bap- 
tism. He is represented as a most excellent, conscientious and 
noble-hearted boy, and worthily illustrates his profession. He 
left a father and two brothers, who were living in 1850, and 
with whom he is most anxious tocommunicate. By the advice 
of his friends, he has carefully retained the knowledge of his 
native language, which he speaks and writes with fluency. At 
present Heico is residing in Washington, acting as private secre- 
tary for United States Senator Gwin ; the duties of his responsi- 
ble position he performs with entire satisfaction, and is univere 
sally esteemed by all who come in contact with him. It would 
seem that Providence had designed that he should become a 
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JOSEPH HEICO (HIKODO), A JAPANESE, AGED NINETEEN YEARS, 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY B. F. HAWKES, BALTIMopg. 


medium of intelligent communication between the United States 
and Japan, and probably the instrument of introducing Chris- 
tianity, under favorable auspices, into that empire. 








THE RUSSIAN CORVETTE JAPANESE. 

Tus beautiful vessel was commenced last spring, and launched 
in November. She isa bark-rigged propeller, with two oscillat- 
ing engines of three hundred horse power. She has two decks, 
and her model may be called “flat sharp.’’ She is of very 
light draught, to suit the Amoor river, and cannot be made 
under any circumstances to draw more than fourteen feet of 
water. She is full rigged, which makes her steam, if neces- 
sary, @ mere auxiliary. There are two cabins on the upper 
deck for the accommodation of the captain and first officer, but 
they can be removed, exposing four portholes in the stern, if the 
demands of active service require it. She has four very large 
quarter boats and two launches; one of the launches is supplied 
with a twelve pound howitzer. Her sides are pierced for ten 
guns on the upper deck. Everything needed to render her a 
first-rate vessel of war is complete ; her cost was over two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Her trial trip, which occupied three 
or four days, proved perfectly satisfactory to the agents of the 
Russian Government, Capt. A, Crown, who gave the order for 
the ship, and Lieut. Bolavenetz, both of the Russian Navy. There 
cannot be a doubt but when the Japanese reaches its designed 
place, and is seen and inspected by the Government, which will 
adopt it as a part of its navy, that orders will flow in from 
Russia for more specimens of our unrivalled naval triumphs. 
In this connection it may be well to remember that we have a 
Turkish Admiral among us, whose business it is to order from 
some one of our ship-yards, a regular man-of-war. When that 
ship is built we shall have a flaming advertisement of American 
workmanship floating on the Bosphorus. 


———— : 
i eee 
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THE CORVETTE JAPANESE, BUILT BY W. H. 


THE HOOLIE HINDOO FESTIVAL. 


Dvunxine the of the recent revolt in India the religious 
customs of the doos have been brought’ more prominently 
before the Christian world than heretofore has been the case. 
Our engraving shows the Hoolie, a great Hindoo Festival 
held in the vernal equinox. The picture is taken from a native 
drawing. In this Indian Saturnalia the disciples of the Prophet 
mingle with the heartiest goodwill, apparently too much delighted 
with the general licence and public revelries of that strange car- 
nival to be withheld from joining it by horror of its heathen 
origin. The ceremonials observed in its celebration are not con- 
fined to processions out of doors; persons of wealth and respecta- 
bility have an Imaum-burrah constructed in the interior of 
their own dwellings ; this is usually a square building containing 
a hall and other apartments, in which the assemblages during 
the festival are congregated. Our accompanying illustration is of 
one of these private house festivals, where there is an abundance 
of music, feasting, torchlight and dancers, In the midst of the 
revelry the giver of the frolic, the host or 
owner of the mansion, is brought into the 
room with joyous triumph to grace the occa- 
sion. 

Bishop Heber says that in India he rarely 
saw a drunken person, except at the time 
of the Hoolie, which is the Hindoo carnival, 
and is. which the people of Central India 
more particularly indulge in all kinds of 
riot and festivity ; and, he adds, “ the-sepoys 
of my guard have begun to assail the women 
whom they pass on their march with singing 
and indecent language—a thing seldom prac- 
tised at other times. This is also the season 
for pelting each other with red powders, as 
we have seen practised in Calcutta.” 

On the day of the Hoolie, his Hindoo 
servants came to pay their respects and ask 
for presents, which he was obliged to make. 
During the continuance of the festival 
drunkenness became common, and his ser- 
vants were for some days following given 
over to it. He mentions that while at a 
small town called Ihalloda, containing a ' 
bazaar, a mosque and a pagoda, he was 
serenaded by a Hoolie party. A number 
of Bheels, mem and women, came to his 
residence * with bamboos in their hands, 
and the women with their clothes so scanty 
and tucked so high as to leave the whole 
limb nearly bare. They had a drum, horn, 
and some other rude minstrelsy, and said 
they were come to celebrate the Hoolie. 
They drew off in two parties and had a mock. 
fight, in which at first the females had much 
the advantage, havirg very slender poles, 
while the men had only short cudgels, with 
which they had some difficulty in guarding 
their heads. At first some of the women 
began to smite a little too hard, on which 
their antagonists lost temper and attacked 
them so fiercely that the poor females were 
put to the run in real or pretended terror. 
They collected a little money in the house 
and then went on to another village. The Hoolie, according to 
the orthodox system, was over; but these games are often pro- 
longed several days after its conclusion.” : 

One of the Hoolie diversions, by the way, is what in England 
and America is called making April fools, by sending persons on 
errands and expeditions that end in disappointment, and raising a 
laugh against them. The Hoolie (says Colonel Pearce, in the 
** Asiatic Researches’) “is always held in March, and the last 
day is the general holiday.” In India high and low join in the 
fooling custom; and Suraja Doulah also, Colonel Pearce says, 
was very fond of making Hoolie fools, though he was a Mussul- 
man of the highest rank. They carry the joke so far as to send 














WEBB, FOR THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY HOLMES. 


letters making appointments in the hames of persons who, it is 
known, must be absent from their homes at the time fixed upon ; 
and the laugh is always in ion to the trouble given. The 
least inquiry into the ancient customs of Persia (notes Brand, in 
“ Popular Antiquities”), or the minutest acquaintance with the 
general astronomical mythology of Asia, would have told Colonel 
Pearce that the boundless hilarity and jocund prevalent on 
the first day of April in England and during the Hoolie festival 
of India had their origin in the ancient practice of celebrating 
with festival the — of the vernal equinox, or the day when 
the new year in Persia anciently began. 


GEO. W. JONES, 








HON. OF TENNESSEE. 


(Concluded from page 337.) 
indefatigable spirit, the true characteristic of a superior intellect, 
which forces its way from social obscurity to the highest stations 
He is descended from ‘the people,” his 


in the public service. 





JAPANESE JUNK, DRAWN BY JOSEPH HEICO. 


ancestors having neither rank nor fortune, and he never forgets 
the class from which he sprung. He was born on the 15th March, 
1806, in King and Queen county, Virginia. His estimable mother 
(whose maiden name was Jane Slaughter), died when he was 
young, and in 1816 his father (James Jones) married for the 
third time, and emigrated into Tennessee. He settled in Giles 
county, where he resided until his decease, in 1820. Young 
George, thus forced to gain his daily bread by honest labor, 
was apprenticed, when in his sixteenth year, to Robert and 
William Dickson, of Fayetteville, to learn the art and trade 
of asaddler. He served his apprenticeship of four and a half 
years faithfully, and at its expiration worked as a journeyman 
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seddler for the Messrs. Dickson until the fall of 1830, when he | ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MARSHALL, Souz Lzss ‘z.| a reply. So much for that suggestion. As for the remarkable 
formed a th Mr. John T. , with whom Iie Great and — ey of — artists, hint to curry favor with a Chinese monster, by indirectly con- 
carried on the eaddlery business in Fay ile until the year)» poors open at 6% ; performance commences at 74. demning the French and English Commissioners, whom, in a 
1834. During all this time he had only a short term of education | Boxes and Parqu fo conte; Family Circle, 25 cents. former part, he is told to frankly join in demanding justice, it 


at the County Academy, in addition to his previous boyish 
attendance at “ Old Field,” or rather New Country Schools ; but 
he let no opportunity pass of improving his mind, and of acquiring 
useful information. This naturally brought him to the notice of 
the community in which he lived, as a young man who was 
worthy of confidence. 

In October, 1832, he was appointed and commissioned by the 
Tennessee Legislature a Justice of the Peace for Lincoln county. 
In 1834, his fellow Justices chose him one of the Quorum to hold 
the Court of Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions, He also 
had charge, during the year 1834, of the office, and he discharged 
the duties of County Registrar of Deeds. In January, 1835, he 
resigned the office of Justice of the Peace and of the Quorum, and 
took charge of the office of Clerk of Common Pleas and Quarter 
Sessions. In March, 18365, the people of Tennessee adopted anew 
Constitution, by which the county of Lincoln became entitled to two 
Representatives in the popular brench, and when the time of 
election approached, Mr. Jones, with five others, became a 
candidate, and was elected by a majority of five hundred and 
fifty votes over his opponents. : 

In August, 1837, Mr. Jones was the first in that Legislature to 
state his approval of that part of Mr. Van Burén’s message 
which recommended the Sub-‘lreasury, as the proper way of 
divorcing the pubiic business from that of banking associations. 

In August, 1839, Mr. Jones was elected to represent in the 
State Senate the district composed of the counties of Lincoln and 
Giles, by the handsome majority of two thousand three hundred 
and fifty-six votes over his Whig competitor, the former Senator. 

the spring of 1843 he became a candidate for Congress in 

e Lincola District, most of which -had been in the distr‘ct 
originally represented by James K. Polk, and although opposed 
by a Democrat who had a high legal and private reputation, he 
was elected by a majority ot two thousand two hundred and 
seventy votes, Advocating at Washington the same doctrines 
which he supported at home, and carefully attending to the in- 
terests of his constituents, he was re-elected in 1845, in 1847, in 
1849, and again in 1851, without caucuses, conventions, nomi- 
nations or opposition. In 1852 the boundaries of his district 
were changed, but he was again re-elected in August, 1853, 
without opposition or convention, or nomination. In February, 
1855, he addressed a letter to his constituents, declining a re- 
election at the coming August, and as several aspirants for the 
succession presented tliemselves, a convention was called to select 
a democratic candidate. After repeated ballotings, however, 
without any approach to a harmonious choice, the name c! *'~ 
Jones was presented, and the discordant elements were at once 
united by his nomination. Hc was prevailed upon to accept, 
aud although opposed by the candidate of the mysterious “ Sam,” 
at the close of the warm contest he was honored with eight 
thousand four hundred and sixty-five votes, while his antago- 
nist received but four thousand two hundred and forty-five—a 
victory indeed. 

During his long service in the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Jones has been an active member of the Committees on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Territories, Post Offices and Post Roads, and 
Ways and Means. He served on the Committee of Ways and 
Means during the Thirty-first, Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
Congresses, and was assigned toa place on it at the first session 
of the Thirty-fourth Congress; but the House, in compliance 
with his urgent request, excused him on account of feeble 
health, 

In March, 1853, he was selected as bearer of despatches, au- 
thorizing Judge Sharkey, United States Consul at Havana, to 
administer the oath of office to W. R. King, Vice-President 
elect. 

Mr. Jones is not only one of the oldest members of the 
House, and one of the time-tried champions of the Democratic 
party, but he is famed as an opponent of extravagant and un- 
constitutional expenditure of the public money. ‘The acuteness 
with which he exposes the dishonest sophistry of those who 
seek to plunder the treasury, is a proof of the true patriotism 
which has marked his whole official eareer. 

Let, however, a deserving private claim or a proper proposition 
lor expenditure be brought to his notice, and let him be certain 
that it is just and constitutional, Mr. Jones will aid in obtaining 
its passage with his natural warmth of heart and kindness of 
disposition. He speaks with eloquence, and his arguments are 
oiten remarkable for the clearness with which he explains the 
intricacies of a complicated subject, and his knowledge of the 
principles of constitutional law. He expresses himself with 
fluency and energy, and as he owes more to experience than to 
books, his remarks are always original and impressive. 

In private life Mr. Jones is universally esteemed, and he enters 
warmly into the hopes and the plans of his friends. Witty 
withort being sarcastic, he is a most agreeable companion, and 
his close observation of what transpires around him renders his 
society both amusing and instructive. In short, he may best 
be described in the Janguage of the poet: 

** Statesman—yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honor clear; 


Who broke no promise—setved no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend.”’ 








The Cunning of the Raven. 

In the narrative of the Arctic voyage of Captain McClure, of the 
British navy, is the following story of the two ravens which became 
domiciliated on board of the Investigator. The raven, it appears, is 
the only bird that willingly braves a Polar winter; and, in the depth 
of the season, he is seen to flit through the cold and sunless atmo- 
sphere like an evil spirit, his sullen croak alone breaking the silence | 
of the deathhke scene. No one of the crew attempted to shoot the 
ravens, and they consequ ntly became very bold, as will be seen by 
the following story: ‘‘I'wo ravens now established themselves as | 
friends of the family in Mercer Bay, living mainly by what little | 
scraps the men might have thrown away after meal times. The | 
ship’s dog, however, looked upon these as his especial perquisites, | 
and exhibited considerable energy in maintaining his rights against | 
the ravens, who nevertheless outwitted him in a way which amused | 
every one. Observing that he appeared quite willing to make a | 
mouthful of their own sabie persons, they used to throw themselves 
pn ge co | in his way, just as the mess-tins were being cleaned | 
out on the dirt-heap outside the ship. The dog would immediately | 
run at them, and they would just fly a few yards; the dog tnen made | 
another run, and again they would appear to escape him but by an | 
inch, and so on until they had tempted and provoked him to the | 
shore, a considerable distance off. Then the ravens would make a 
direct flight for the ship, and had generally done good execution be- | 
fore the mortified-looking dog detected the imposition that had been 
practised upon him, and rushed back again.” 





A Treasure tn the Deep. 

In 1815, the flag-ship of a Spanish squadron blew up in the bay of 
Cumana, and sank in sixty fathoms. She had on board three mil- 
lion of dollars, of which more than half was in gold. Several at- 
tempts have been made to recover the prize, but with only partial 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Wit11am Srvanrt, SoLz LussEz. 
A new Comic Drama, 
THE LOVE KNOT. 
supported by all the eminent artists attached to this establishment. 
Doors open at seven; performances commence at half past seven. 
Dress Cifcle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
Chairs, $1. 


IBLO’S GARDEN, BROADWAY, azsove PRINCE ST. 
Return of the intemperate 





LS. 
GABRIEL, ANTOINE and JEROME, 
assisted by the double corps of Great Artists, and positively their last per- 
formances in ca previous to their final retirement from the stage. 
Two great pi , 
TERESA ROLLA for a few nights only. 
Doors open at half past six; to commence at half past seven. 
Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; Upper Boxes, 25 cents. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
NEAR HOUSTON STREET. 
Miss Laura Keene.............+.+++++++++++--S0le Lessee and Directress. 
BLANCHE OF BRANDYWINE. 
Doors open at 634; the performance will commence at 734 o’clock. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 60 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra Stal!s, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—An entirely original 
Moral Drama, 
Wr tten by Mr. H. WATKINS, entitled 
THE HEART OF THE WORLD. 
Every Evening at seven o’clock, and every Wednesday and Saturday After- 
noons at haif-past two o’clock. 

Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, & &c. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 


OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 6563 BroapWAyY, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
Proprietor.......... Cocccccccscscccsccccccccescccccccocoes cece Henry Wood. 
A select Ethiopian Entertainment, concluding with an entirely original 
sketch, by S. Bleeker, introducing a new grand Dioramic Panorama, entitled, 
THE SLEIGH RIDE. 
BD DONNIE. 000.0006 660856 0db00bde 0beecccececs Sylvester Bleeker. 
Treasurer L. M. Winans. 
Tickets 26 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
734 o’clock precisely. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, MAYF 1, 1858. 
Our Diplomacy. 


A Great statesman advised his son, if he wished to acquire a 
reputation for wisdom, to decide as he thought fit, but never 
to give his reasons. The truth of this is made every day evi- 
dent to us all, and has received an additional instance in the 
publication of Secretary Cass’s instructions to Mr. Reed, our 
Plenipotentiary to China, the touching simplicity of which is 
quite on a level with the vermilion edicts of the Brother of the 
Sun and Grandmother of the Moon. Itis not long ago since Yeh 
replied to a joint mission from France and England, by gravely 
reminding England of the terrible chastisement the invincible 
Chinese braves had inflicted upon that barbarian power in 1842, 
and declaring that, never having heard of France, it was his 
solemn belief there was no such country on the face of the 
globe, but had been specially invented by Lord Elgin for that 
occasion, to make his threats more formidable. But let us 
return from Mandarin Yeh to Mandarin Cass. 

When first it was known that our Administration had sent Mr. 
Reed out to do nothing, the New York Jerald, the Washington 
States, the Union, and a few other papers, praised the profound 
wisdom of such a ‘‘ masterly inactivity,’’ for the same reason that 
Puff in the ‘‘Critic’’ admires the silent shake of Lord Burleigh’s 
powdered wig, simply because there was nothing in it. We 
are inclined, however, to think they will chanre their opinion 
when they read the reasons for this wondei.i. , effort of na- 
tional negation. 

Mr. Secretary Cass commences by enumerating the objects of 
the united efforts of France and England, and says : 























‘These objects are recognized by the President as just and ex- 
pedient, and so far as you can do so by peaceful co-operation, he 
expects you will aid in their accomplishment. In conformity with 
this policy you will communicate frankly with the British and French 
Ministers upon all points of common interest, so that it may be dis- 
tinctly understood the three nations are equally influenced by a 
determination to obtain justice, and by a desire to procure treaty 
arrangements for the extension and more adequate protection of 
their commercial intercourse with China. But on your side these 
efforts must be confined to firm representations, appealing to the 
justice and policy of the Chinese authorities, leaving your own 
Government to determine upon the course to be adopted, should your 
representations be fruitless.” 

We especially call attention to the ‘ firm representations, 
appealing to the justice and policy of the Chinese authorities.’ 
Fancy the reception of Mr. Reed’s firm representation to the jus- 
tice of such over-civilized depravities as the Chinese authorities, 
it would certainly be the spectacle of a Reed shaken by the 
wind. Impossible as it may sound, the Chinese authorities 
are worse than Sepoys, since those ‘‘ pets of Tipperary ’’ have 
a certain courage, patriotism or fierceness ; but a Chinaman is a 
mere human spasm of cunning and cruelty done up in opium, 
just as a dose of poison is mixed in molasses. Surely our vene- 
rable Secretary cannot make such perilous blunders in his diplo- 
matic dealings with European nations—can he? If so, he may, 


since he relies upon Chinese justice, equally calculate upon the | 


insensibility ef the French to premeditated insult, and the 
eager cheerfulness with which John Bull gives up his most 
cherished colonies, if roughly demanded at the sword’s point. 

We must, however, doubt the possibility of his making the 
Chinese depravities understand how the three nations are equally 
determined to obtain justice, when ore of them declares his in- 
tention of backing out directly the determination is to be put 
to the proof! 

sut if the first part of the instructions is absurd, what are 
we to say to these closing sentences ? 


‘* During the hostilities which now exist in China we may be able 
to avail ourselves of this fortunate position, not only for the benefit 


| of our own countrymen who reside there or who have extensive in- 


terests of a commercial character, but in order to facilitate the gene- 
ral objects sought to be accomplished by a reversion of existing 
treaties ; it is possible even it may be employed with advantage as 
the means of communication between the belligerent parties, and 
tend, in this way, to terminate the war. You will, therefore, not 
| fail to let it be known to the Chinese authorities that we are no 
party to existing hostilities, and have no intention to interfere with 


success, until recently an American company has fitted out an expe- | their poJitical concerns or gain a foothold in their country. Wego 


dition, and the latest advices state that, after three months’ opera- 
tions, the divers have effected an entrance into the hold of the sunken 
ship, and have already secured some portion of the treasure. The 
captain expressed himself as sanguine of complete success. 


there to engage in the trade, but under suitable guarantees.” 


We all know that when Mr. Reed offered his mediation to 
Mandarin Yeh, the man of ‘‘ justice and policy” never deigned 
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has too un-American an aspect to bear looking at. So we con- 
clude by recommending our venerable Secretary of State never 
to publish his reasons for any*decision, however unworthy 
said decision may be of the Great Republic-he guides. 








The Telegraph to the Pacific. 


A srtt has been introduced into the Senate of the United 
States, and passed to a second reading, asking the aid of our 
Government in a scheme for a line of telegraph wire between 
St. Louis and San Francisco, Every one who gives it a mo- 
ment’s thought must admit the necessity, the urgency of such a 
line; but in our eagerness do not let us be dazzled with the 
schemes of speculators, and again betrayed into the endorsement 
of such a project as that put forward by Whitney for a railroad 
to the Pacific—a gigantic scheme to swindle the country out 
of her Jand, which passed the House, and was only defeated in 
the Senate by the clearsightedness of the late Thomas H. Benton, 

We fear this Pacific Telegraph operation is another child of 
the same family. They propose as one of the conditions of their 
action, that the Government shall give them a right of way 
of one hundred feet from St. Louis to San Francisco. This, 
as a grand total, would be forty square miles of the public ter- 
ritory. If this were all, it would be scarce worth a complaint ; 
but again, they ask a Government contract. What is the nature 
of this contract, for which they promise a guarantee against 
an abuse of the power? When security is so freely offered, be 
sure there must be something important to be gain 2d. 

They also promise the line to be used for the transportation of 
the mails, and for commercial purposes; or in other words, that 
it is to be a turnpike road to the Pacific, to pass over which 
the Government and the people must pay such toll as the cor- 
poration who have it in hand choose to mulct them. And 
again, what is to become of the tracts of land lying on each side 
of this road when opened? Of course the speculators who have 
originated the plan will not enter it for their own profit, to sell 
again at an enormous advance! Of course they will not call 
upon Government to protect them in its possession by the estab- 
lishment of military posts on its route. Of course they will not 
look to the building of the Pacific Railroad over their hundred 
foot right of way, and of course they will not expect and get 
a score or two of other privileges of this kind, finally building 
up a monopoly that will trouble us for a century to come. Let 
us take heed by the past, and what we have escaped. Let us 
swallow no more of these gilded pills, nor be allured by the 
brilliant schemes of speculators who would make us a great 
nation by their pecuniary gain. A great work like this should 
be a national one. If there be a profit, it should belong to the 
people ; and if there be a loss, who so fit to bear it as those who 
benefit by it? 








The Pooh-pooh Procession. 

Tue dreadful demonstration of double-dyed Democrats and 
roaring Red Republican rascals took place by torchlight, the 
subject being too detestable for daylight, and fizzled out faintly 
in front of the City Hall. It is pleasant to know that we have 
in our midst two thousand people, including women and children, 
who parade their approval of assassination by tramping in public 
procession through the streets. The procession was guarded by 
police, which was a very judicious step, although, we believe, 
these word-of-mouth advocates of assassination are very harmless 
people indeed, and, like the Irish sepoy admirers, will always be 
found quite out ofdanger. ‘hey are like the curs who bark at you 
behind a fence, and turn tail on the first offensive demonstration. 

It was well enough to let these buncombe sympathizers have 
their little fling; they have flourished their small flag, have too- 
tooed through their tin trumpets, and New York eats, drinks 
and sleeps as unconcernedly as though no such fire-eating im- 
postors lived; and we are satisfied that even the political regenera- 
tion of Europe is as distant as ever. 








Are we a Free People? 

Freepom in the true acceptance of the word should mean the 
sovereignty of the individual; where each subject is fully pro- 
tected in his rights, and allowed every liberty consistent with the 
comfort and well-being of his neighbor. The greatest freedom 
is found where law is the nearest approach to justice; where 
wealth is not necessary to obtain that justice ; where the life and 
property of the humblest is protected ; and where labor is the best 
rewarded. Whether these ends be obtained under a monarchy, 
an oligarchy, or a republican form of government, the rights of 
the people being guaranteed by a constitution, and that consti- 
tution being properly administered, it matters little to the 
governed under what name they enjoy their liberty. There isa 
certain class in every nation who are continually shouting for 
liberty and freedom. It is this class who are the first to infringe 
on the liberty of their fellow. It is this class who, yelling for 
freedom, the star-spangled banner, and the Constitution of the 
United States, could not, upon question, tell the principles upon 
which they are governed, or know the actual difference be- 
tween a monarchy and a republic. We have told what are the 
requisites to make a free people. Let us now see whether we 
are one. 

Is the sovereignty of the individual respected? Is each pro- 
tected in his rights, his life, his liberty? This is best answered 
by the records of the daily press. In what country does the cata- 
logue of crime equal this. We will venture to assert, without 
any statistics at hand to prove the assertion, that more murders 
occur in the city of New York during the year than in the whole 
of England in the same time: In one week, but a short time 
since, we showed a total of seven, being an average of one daily. 
Our newspapers chronicle twice the number of accidents that 
occur in the city of London; and yet how rarely do we hear of 
an arrest for murder, and still more rarely of a convicticn. 
What inquiry is ever made into the cause of an accident, and 
what punishment is ever inflicted for carelessness, where the 
result is death? Is this protecting life? Is law the nearest ap- 
proach to justice? Let each inquirer go to his friend, the lawyer, 
who is a sworn officer of the court, let him ask the question 48 
between man and man. If he is truthful he will say there is n0 
certainty in a jury, no dependence on the judge; that your chance 
of gaining your cause rests on the depth of your pocket, and the 
freedom with which you dispense its contents. Ask some poor 


fellow who has stepped outside the bounds of legal rascality, and 
subjected himself to criminal prosecution or persecution, he will 
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tell you that his experience teaches him he could not have been | Vernon, Miss Mary Gannon and Mr. Lester. We have rarely seen these artists CHESS. 
had he been of money. ‘The convietion in his | ‘0, stetter advantage, and we can truly sty ihe img to the “Love Knot” AU eommuntcations intended for the Chess Department should be addresed to the 


own mind is, that he has been punished for poverty, not for 
crime. He sees the educated rogue slip safely through the nets 
of the law, leaving behind his plunder to be shared by the offi- 
cials, while only the poor or new-made seamp suffers. 7 

There is no denying that our large cities are under the domi- 
nation of rowdies, shoulder-hitters and political shysters. There 
are many parts of them where a well+dressed person dare not be 
seen after nightfall ; and worse still, where congregations of half- 
grown boys, in full glare of daylight, gather upon street corners, 
or saunter in gangs along the way, elbowing those whose appear- 
ance does not suit them, vrowbesting the police, and assaulting a 
peaceable passer-by for daring to wear ‘a better coat than them- 
selves. Wherever a few thousands aré gathered together these 
gentry are:sure to be on hand, and ready, in fact anxious, for a 
little bloodshed. We are told that they are the fighting elements 
of the country ; that they make our soldiers in the time of war. 
This we deny. It was brought to a certain test in our Mexican 
war, where. it was plainly shown the ablest fighting men were 
those who at home held the best position. Pride is as much a 
necessity to make a good soldier, at sight, as physical strength. 
The brutal street-fighter or rowdy loses courage at the smell of 
powder or the gleam of cold steel. 

We declare. without hesitation that we are not a free people 
as long as these abuses exist; we are not free, we are not secured 
in our legal rights, we are not secured in the safety of our per- 
sons. Lifeis not valued; brutality is not punished. We have 
not yet been sufficiently oppressed as a people to understand our 
rights, but the day is rapidly coming when we will feel this, and 
sweeping away our shoulder-hitting legislators, we will have 
honest men and freedom. 








Free Admissions. 

Tue musical reporter of the Courrier des Etats Unis has been cut 
off the free list of the Academy of Music, and considers the whole 
press insulted in his person. Free admissions are voluntary 
courtesies, and the withholding them is an act of policy or rebuke, 
the inalienable right to do which no person of common sense 
would dispute. The manager gives free admissions to the press 
in order that his establishment may be noticed. Those who 
neglect him, or persistently depreciate his business, he either treats 
with contempt or he cuts off their privileges, according to the 
value to be attached to their influence. Mr. Ullman could with 
perfect safety have continued sending tickets to the Courrier. 


National Academy of Design. 

Tue Thirty-third Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design isnow open. It contains many exquisite landscapes— 
pictures of rare and undoubted merit—and a few fine portraits, 
It is necessary, we presume, in order to make an exhibition, to 
accept contributions from all hands; but it is tiresome to wade 
through rows of indifferent stuff to pick out the gems to be found 
in their midst. Fewer pictures—and those of a somewhat equal 
order of merit—would make a more creditable show to the public, 
would prove more attractive, and would add dignity to the 
character of the Academy, by proving that real merit was the 
test necessary for admission. As it is, it can hardly be con- 
sidered an honor to be admitted where a handsome gilt frame 
seems to be a recognised passport. We shall notice the catalogue 
in a future number. 








LITERATURE. 


ANDROMEDA, AND OTHER Poems. By Cuartes KInGsLeY. Bos- 

ton: Ticknor & Fields. 
The author of ‘‘Aymas Leigh,” ‘‘Glaucus,’’ &c., has given to the world a 
new poem, which will be widely read with interest and admiration. The fable 
of Perseus and Andromeda has never before been so beautifully told. The 
The noble hexame'ers of the poet roll on in a majestic flow, a perfect wealth of 
words, and apt and beautiful imagery. Nothing can exceed the grace, the 
vigor and the delicacy of his description of the glorious perfections of the two 
youthful beings, Andromeda and Perseus; it is an ideal of physical beauty that 
exceeds the painter’s art. The poem is so thronged with exquisite thoughts 
that we shall refrain from making an extract, as we contemplated doing, for 
fear of marring the hermony of the whole. It is a remarkable poem, and 
should be read by al! who pretend to literary taste. 

The smaller poems are marked with the true poet-feeling. One of the short- 
est, and possibly the sweetest, we extract: 


A FAREWELL. 


L 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leaye you 
For every day. 


Il. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast for-ever 
One grand, sweet song. 
The book is brought out in Ticknor & Fields’ usual style of excellence. 


Ran Away To Sea. AN AvToBIOGRAPHY FoR Boys. By Captain Mayne Resp. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Tbis is one of the many pleasant and amusing juvenile books written by 
Captain Mayne Reid, and read all over the Union, to the delight and instruc- 
tion of our young people. It isa story of a boy who, running away from 
home, ships unknowingly op board of a slaver, where he is harshly treated, 
but finds one friend among the men, who befriends and protects him. He 
passes through many hairbreadth escapes by land and by sea, from lion and 
from shark and shipwreck, all of which is told in a flowing, descriptive and 
dramatic style, which will fascinate youthful readers. It is a capital work for 
the purpose for which it was intended, and will prove a most charming present 
for our little sons and daughters. 

There are several engravings in the work, descriptive of incidents and ad- 
ventures. The book is well brought out by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. It is 
for sale by D. Appleton & Co., Broadway; aiso Kingsley’s Poems. 








MUSIC. 
MusarD Concerts, FourTeEntH StrEET.—The elements have 
conspired against the Musard Concerts. Dull and threatening days and con- 
stant outbursts of cold rain have tended to keep the ladies in doors, and con- 
sequently the attendance at the Musard Concerts has been rather slim. Still 
the Academy has received its proportionate amount of patronage, and the 
management cannot reasonably grumble for any singularity of ill-luck. 

The concerts are decidedly popular; the people like the music, and fine wea- 
ther will bring out everybody, and the Musard Concerts will be thronged with 
the beauty and the fashion of the city. 

Vi-uxtemps is now added to the inimitable Thalberg, and these, with the 
admirable D’Angri, make a triple attraction that hardly any lover of music 
could resist—not to mention Musard and his one hundred and twenty musi- 
cians, classical musie and dance music into the bargain. . 

Tue MENDELSSOHN Socie1y.—This faithful little society, under the direction of 
Mr G. W. Morgan, performed Reinthaler’s Oratorio of ‘ Jephthah and his Daugh- 
ter’? last week, at the Metropolitan Concert Hall (Buckley’s new hail)—a 
capital and most convenient room for concert purposes. We regret that the 
association should have wasted its time upon a work so irredeewably dull, 
heavy and unprofitable. It is a work that no amount of excellent execution 
could lighten, and its lugubriousness evidently affec.ed the spirits of the 
Singers, for the performance was very far below the standard heretofore pre- 
sented by the Mendelssohn Society. 








DRAMA. - 
WALLACK’s THEATRE.—J. Sterling Coyne’s new play of the “ Love 
Knot,”’ which was produced for the benefit of that charming little actress, 
Miss Mary Gannon, has achieved a most distinguished success. Tt justly merits 
all the success it bas met with, for it is clever in construction, and the situations 
and dialogues are irresistibly humorous. The acting was admirable through. 
out, but those personations meriting the most particular notice were by Mrs. 


at Wallack’s Theatre. 


Lavra Kgenr’s THEATPE.—The management of this popular establishment 
has made a great hit in the production of a new and patriotic drama with the 
attractive title of ‘Blanche of Brandywine.” The materials of a patriotic 
piece are familiar to every one—a great many fierce conflicts in which the 
dastard enemy is utterly defeated—a lovely girl who is loved by a patriot, 
and a traitor—she loves the patriot, and the traitor is. of course. everlastingly 
confounded—two or thiee comic heroes, patriots, of course, for the laugh 
must always be kept on the patriotic side—guns and gunpow‘ler, swords and 
slaughter, and the affair is complete. ‘‘ Blanche of Brandywine’’ is the best 
of this class of piece that we have seen; there is very little more self-gloritica- 
tion than was necessary, and the encmy is treated with, at least, a show of 
respect. It is produced on a scale of remarkableliberality. The scenery is 
new and beautiful, the dresses appropriate, and the prop:rties and stage ar- 
rangements in the best possible taste. The music by Thomas Baker is, of 
course, first-rate. 

There is not really avy very prominent character, but all the parts are cast 

to good people, and the acting of the piece throughout is in every way ac- 
ceptable. The great interest of course centres in blanche, who is most charm- 
ingly personated by Miss Laura Keene. 
‘Blanche of Brandywine” has attracted crowded and enthusiastic au- 
diences. The appearance of Washington was greeted with a hearty burst of 
applause, and the several allusions to his name and virtues were at once re- 
cognized, The numerous tableaux were really finely arranged, and made a 
most pleasurable effect upon the audience; indeed, as a whole, we have rarely 
witnessed a more unequivecal success than has attended the production of the 
national drama, ‘ Blanche of Brandywine,’’ at Laura Keene’s Theatre. 


Broapway THEATRE —The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Waller still conti- 
nues to be a successtul speculation. The production of “ Philip of France” 
has afforded an excellent opportunity for the further display of the rare his- 
trionic abilities of Mr. and Mrs. Waller, and the warm commendation of our 
contemy oraries bears witness to their admirable personations. The announce- 
ment of the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Waller brought out opposing trage- 
dians at two rival establishments, but these speedily withdrew, leaving the 
Wallers undisputed masters of the field—a satisiactory proof of their pre-emi- 
nence that needs no comment. 


Nisio’s GARDEN.—-The management, we observe, announces that the last 
pub.ic engagement of the Ravel Family is rapidly drawing to a close. Not- 
withstanding the eager desire of the crowded audiences to witness their per- 
formances, it will be impossible to prolong their engagement beyond the next 
few weeks. With this knowledge, which is positively true and no managerial 
ruse, our citizens will need no stimulant to visit Niblo’s, for no one would care 
to acknowledge that he had not seen the Ravel Family during the last engage- 
ment they will ever play in public. 

Barnum’s AMERICAN MusevM.—The last new popularity at this establishment, 
“The Heart of the World,”’ is still being performed to crowded and delighted 
audiences. Mr. Watkins has produced a drama of great moral interest, which 
attracts the sympathies of all who beholdit. It is produced in excellent style, 
and is well and strikingly acted. The Aquarium and a host of curiosities are 
to be seen besides. 

Woon's Buitpincs —The dioramic “Sleigh Ride”’ is still jingling its merry 
bells, suggestive of pretty girls, fast teams an2 whiskey punch, at Wood’s 
Buildings. It is a capital extravaganza, and George Christy and George 
Hollana display their wit and humor in a maxner altogether irresistible. Give 
us Christy’s for a hearty and genial laugh. 








A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


A Practicat Joxre.—In a neighboring State one of the political 
parties had for twenty years been in the habit of holding their nominating 
conventions at the house of Mr. G. 

He happened on a recent oecasion for the first time to be in when they had 
finished their business, and heard a little delegate move that ‘‘this conven- 
tion adjourn sine die.”’ 

‘* Sine die !’’ said Mr. G. to a person standing near, ‘‘ where's that?”’ 

‘““Why, that’s away in the northern part of the country,’”’ said his 
neigh bor. 

‘ Hold on, if you please, Mr. Cheerman,”’ said the landlord, with great em- 
phasis and earnestness, ‘‘ hold on, sir; I’d like to be heard on that question. 
| have kept a public-house now for more’n twenty yexrs; I’m a poor man; 
I’ve always belonged to the party, and never split in my life. This is the most 
central location in the coun'ry, and it’s where we’ve allers met. I ve never 
had nor asked an office, and have worked night and day for the party, and now 
I think, sir, it is contemptible to go to adjourn this convention way up to Sine 
Die!’ 

How To Buitp A CuImnrey.—*“ It’s aisy enough,” said Pat, ‘to 
build a chimney—you howld one brick up and put another under it.” 


MAY. 


May comes as a youthful bride, 
Breathing love on every side, 
Whilst, arrayed in robes of green, 
Farth becomes a fairy scene. 


Violets and roses twine 

Where the lingering dewdrops shine; 
Mirth resounds from wood and glen, 
Sunshine lights the haunts of men. 


Streams in voices soft and low 
Murmur music as they flow, 
Whilst tie hearts of old and young 
Beat responsive to their song. 


Emblem of this changeful life, 

Though we pass through storms and strife, 
Brighter, happier scenes they shroud; 
Sunshine laughs behind the cloud. 


Poor DELIVERY.—A stuttering man, at a public table, had occa- 
sion te use a pepper-box. After shaking it witi all due vehemence, and turn- 
ing it in various ways, he found that the pepper was in nowise inclined to 
come forth. - 

‘ P-th-this p-pep-pepper-box,’’ he exclaimed, with a sagacious grin, “is so- 
something like myself.’’ 

‘* Why so?’’ asked a neighbor. 

“* P4poo-poor delivery,’ he replied. 

SPECIMEN OF GREENNESS.—* Lad, you know that brass thing 
that feller gin me for my trunk, there at the depot ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

‘ Well, ’twan’t nothing but brass, was it?” 

‘* No, I s’pose not.’? 

“Good! Wall, I tuck’d it on to that hackman back there for a quarter, and 
he went off satistied.’’ 

Jonathan found out what kind of a game he had played when he saw the 
hackman present his check, and take his trunk from the baggage-master, in 
spite of his own loud protestations that it belonged to him. 


DantEt A DEAD HeAp.—Speaking of lions—that was an “idea” 
of the hard shell preacher, who was discussing of Daniel in the den of lions: 

“There he sat all night, looking at the sow for nothing. It didn’t cost 
him a cent.’’ 


‘ 
SPRING. 


Oh! the spring time is coming, 
With song, bird, bee and flower; 
And the long bright days are dawning, 
On grove and sunlit bower; 
On the hill top, in the meadow, 
Its balmy breeze will play— 
Ever bringing some sweet token 
From opening leaf and spray. 


Oh! the spring time is bringing 


Joy to childhood and to sage; 

Fresh bloom and hope for sunny youth, 
And light for the path of age; 

Bursts of music from the greenwood, 
And soft murmur from the stream— 

All these tell us of the spring time, 
Brief and biight as life’s first dream. 


“‘T say, friend, your horse is a little contrary, is he not?” 
** No, sir-ee !’’ 

‘What makes him stop, then?” 

“Oh, he’s fraid somebody’!l say ‘whoa!’ and he shan’t hear it.” 


‘Now, George, you must divide the cake honorable with your 
brother Chailes.’ 

‘What is ‘ honorable,’ mother ?’’ 

‘It means that you must give him the largest piece 

‘* Then, mother, I’d rather that Charley should divide it.” 


” 


A FELLOw who went to hear a fashionable and popular preacher 


recently, says that the text was, ‘* He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,”’ 
which the preacher rendered, ‘ He that hath yahs to yah, let him yah.” 

A LITTLE fellow, who called to see “the new baby,” exclaimed, 
‘Oh, such a tiny bit of squirm, no b:gger than a doll, and it ‘ain’t got no eyes 
at all!’’ A bit of squirm—that will ao. 

A LADY being about to marry a small fellow, was told that he was 
a very bad fellow. ‘‘ Well,”’ says she, ‘if he’s bad there’s one comfort—there 


is very little of him.”’ 
’ 


“ 
ve 


* Papa, have guns got legs ?’ 


ss How do they kick, then *”’ 
** With their breeches, my son !”’ 


Mextat Cuess.—Mr. Louis Paulsen is about visiting the Chicago Chess Club, 
where he intends undertaking to perform the astonishing task of ten 

games simultaneously without sight of men or boards. Mr. Morphy, on the 

evening of the 7th inst., succeeded in playing seven games, men’ a 

six and losing but one. 


PEMOVAL OF THE New York Cress Civn.—As the affable and efficient 

of the New York Chess Club—the veteran Chess-player, Mr. F. Pe 

about to change his resid from New York to Brooklyn, the Club will 
hereafter meet at the St. Denis Hotel, corner of Broadway and Eleventh 
street. The New York Club without Perrin is a fold without a shepherd. 
Col. Mead, its courteous President, is all that a President can be, the office 
generally being one of more ornament than use. Without some one possess- 
ing the qualities of Mr. Perrin to take his place, the Club will feel their loss 
very sensibly. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. C., Boston, Have sent diagrams by mail; T. M. B., 
Problem No. 1 received ; J. A. P., Salem, Problem on file for examination ; 
D. J. Mitten, Santa Fé, New Mexico, Yours of 14th ult. to hand, further 
notice hereafter ; Dr. R., Problems received, Your solution of Loyd’s posi- 
tion is wrong, as K has a choice »f moves ; there is but one solution, with 
two variations ; C.J. J., Md, Problem in five moves; to hand ; sui-mate, in 
seven moves, sound ; F. BraunuARDand W. H. Latuam, Challenge is to hand; 
what “ consideration’? do you propose? we cannot present your 
without an ‘‘earnest,’’ to show to the opposite party the good faith of your 
proposition ; Jacon E1son, Sui-mate correct and very good ; 8S. N. Y., Yours 
sound, but rather easily solved; J. D., Portland, Both sui-mates sound ; 
roblems in four and six moves sound, the one in five moves may be pla 
in four ; please number your covtributions so that they may be more con- 
veniently referred te. ; Yate, Problem received, and on file for examination. 
So.vuTions oF PropLeMs.—Correct solutions from Quiet Frenchman ; Dunedin ; 
W. R. V., Philadelphia ; Leslie Reader, Tolono, Ill.; E. H. A., Auburn; J. 8, 
N. Y. (whether or not No, 121 was a “fair thing’’ is one of those questions 
on which a great deal mdy be said on both sides) ; E. O. W. and J. H. N., 
Janesville, Wis.; E. A. B., Charleston, S. C., Problems and letters received 
all shall be attended to; Solution from A. K., Trenton, is incorrect. 


Cuess By CorRESPONDENCE —A valued contributor, residing in one of our 
southern cities, desires a game by correspondence. Who speaks first? 


H. P. J —It is a well-established rule, though not in the code, that when the 
odds of Pawn and two moves, or Pawn and three moves are given, the first 
player cannot play any Pawn or piece over his own half of the board. Were 
this not the rule, with odds of the Pawn and three moves, the first player 
could force checkmate in five moves by playing 
1PtoK3 — 3 Qto K R5 (ch P to Kt3 
2Bt0Q3 4 Qtks Kt P (ch P tks Q 

5 B tks P checkmate. 








PROBLEM CXXIV.—By T. M. Brown.— White to play and 
checkmate in four moves. 
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PROBLEM CXXV,—By E. A. B., Charleston, 8. C. 
POSITION OF TAE PIECES. 
Wuire.—B at K 6 and K B 2; Kt atQ2and QB 5; K at Qaq. 
Biack.—Pawns at K 2, Q Kt 4, 5 and 6; K at QB6. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


Game CXXIV.—Mr. Louis Pavtsen, President of the Dubuque Chess Club, 
recently played seven games, simultancously, without sight of men or boards, 
The following is one of the games : 


WHiITe. BLACK WHITE. CK. 
Mr. Paulsen Mr. Chislett. Mr. Paulsen. Mr. Chislett. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 P tks K Kt K Rto K ag 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 17 Q tks Q (ch) P tks Q 
3 PtoQ4 P tks P 18 Kt toK B 6 (ch)K to B2 
4 Kt tks P BtoQB4 19 Kt tks K R QR tks Kt 
56 KttoK BS QtoK B3 20 P tks Kt R tks P 
6 QKttoB3 K Kt toK2 21 QR to K sq BtoQsb 
7BtoQ3 P10 Q3 22 RtksR(ch) K tksR 
8 Castles Castles 23 PtoQKt3 PtoQB4 
9 QtoK R5 B tks Kt 24 K to Kt 2 PtoK Kt4 
10 P tks B PtoKR 3 25 PtoKB4 K to B38 
11PtoKKt4 KttoQKt5 26 PtksP (ch) K tks P 
12 KttoK4 QtoKk4 27 PtoK RS BtoKB3 
13 QBtksRP QKttksB(a) 28 PtoK R4 (ch) KtoKts 
14 QBtks Kt P Q tks B 29 PtoK R5 K to Kt 2 
15 PtoK B6 QtoK Kt3 30 PtoK R6 K to Kt 3 
At this point Black resigned. 
(a) Had Black taken the Q B, the result would have been as follows: 
WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 
14 Qtks RP PtoK B3 18 KRto K sq QR to K sq 
15 QRto K sq Kt tks B 19 RtoR3 R to Kt 2 
16 P tks Kt Qto Qs 20 Kt tks B P (ch) and wins. 
17 Ro K3 R to B 2 (best) 


Game CXXV.—(Evays’ Gamerr.)—Mr. Pavt Morrny plays this and three 
other games at the same time, without sight of men or boards : 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. CK. 

Mr. Morphy. Mr, —. Mr. Morphy. xr. —. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 P tke B Q to K 2 (b) 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 18 Btks K Kt Kt P tks 

8 BtoQB4 BtoQB4 19 RwKB3 R to K Kt aq 
4PtoQKt4 B tks P 20QRtoKBsq Rto Kt3 

6 PtoQB3 BtoQB4 21 QKttoK2 QRtoKB 

6 Castles PtoQ3 22 KttoK B4 RtoK Kt4 
7TPtoQ4 P tks P 23 P to Qs PtoQB4 

8 P tks P Bto Kt3 24 QtoQB3 KBtoQg 

9 VKttoB3s QKttoR4(a) 2 QKttoK2 Q to K Kt 
10 KttoK Kt5 KttksB 26 KttoK Kt3 QtoQB2(e) 
11 QtoQR4 (ch) PtoB3 27RtksKBP BtksR 
12 Q tks Kt KttoK R3 28 Rtks B R tks R 
13 K to Req Castles 29 QtksR (ch) QtoK Kt2(d) 
14 PtoK B4 K to R sq 30 QtoQ8 (ch) QtoKtsq 
16 PtoK BS PtoK B3 81 PtoK7 RtoK4 
16 KttoK 6 B tks Kt 32 KttoK R 56 R tks Pat K4 


White mates in five moves (e). 

(a) This move, which is very often played, is in most cases bad; in this 
instance, however, it can be made without disadvantage, 

(b) Kt to K Kt sq, although a loss of time, would perhaps have been better 
—preventing the Kt’s Pawn from being doubled on the Rook’s file. 

(c) This permits White to take the K B P with advantage; on consideration, 
however, it will be seen, that Black has in reality no good move. 

(d) It 29 K to Kt eq, then 30 PtoK 7; Q to Q Bag. 31 Q to K 6 (ch) 
QtksQ. 32 P tks Q, and must win 

(e) A very pretty termination. (We are indebted to Mr. Del Mai, of Brook 
lyn, for this game, which was, we believe, transcribed from the New © 
Del.a.) 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM CXxXI. 
Q to Q Raq, and mate next move. 








An old Dutch tavern-keeper who had his third wife bein 
his views of matrimony, replied, ‘‘ Vell, den, you see, the first time In 
tor love—dat wash goot ; den] marries for peauty—dat wash goot 








as goot as de first ; but dis time | marries for money, and dis is petter as 
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THE HOOLIE FESTIVAL, ONE OF THE GREAT HINDCO CELEBRATIONS OF 
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DEPARTURE OF WILFRED RAYMOND FROM LAMBOURNE HALL FOR LONDON. 


A TALE OF PAST TIMES. - 


Tis sport 
To have the engineer hoist with his own petard. 

Ix’a fair English garden—where on the one hand, the “ plesaunce” 
broadened out beyond beds of flowers, and clustering roses in the 
blush and pride of June, and where on the other, flashing in the 
sunshine, were the windows of a quaint old edifice, denominated 
Lambourne Hall—seen through the leafy elms, slowly passing along 
a walk, were two figures, male and female, engaged in deep and 
earnest conversation. The young man, dressed in an obsolete 
fashion, possessed a handsome and noble figure; and the lady, 
despite the traces of deep and recent sorrow, confirmed by the 
mourning dress she wore, was yet of a beautiful and fine presence. 

“Do not think I withhold my hand, or would break my troth- 
plight, dear Raymond,” she was saying; “and now that, lone and 
orphaned, I am most in need of a friend and protector. It is not so, 
indeed it is not so;” and she paused. 

“ And what, then, is it, my own Alice?” asked Wilfred Raymond, 
in his deep, thrilling voice. “I am man enough to hear without 
blenching more than one bitter thing. Speak out, then, Alice. A 
betrothal should bare all secrets, you know.” 

“TI know—I hear; but it is not mine,” she said. ‘“ Have you not 
heard that there is a cloud upon our house, a stain upon our name? 
Evil reports—wicked ruamors——” 

“Nothing more? Are these true or false?” asked Wilfred. 

She grew very pale, and averted her face. ‘I would give my life 
to be able to say with all my heart, and out of full conviction, that 
all was false; that reports and rumors were the coinage of bad men’s 
brains; but I dare not—cannot. My father died and made no denial, 
and my hapless brother has fled.” 

“Then it is true,’ and Wilfred drew in adeep breath. “ Listen, 
Alice. It may strike you as strange that, pressing just now as mat- 
ters are with me in town, I should yet have set forth last evening, 
and spurring all night, should break upon you so suddeniy; but you 
guessed——” 

“That you had heard——” she said. 

“ Even so,” and Wilfred smiled ; “and this,” he added, “is in sub- 
stance what I heard ;” and pausing a moment, he proceeded. 

“I was waiting for a stranger-friend at an ordinary, when I heard 
loud voices and gay laughter from a neighboring box. As this is 
nothing uncommon with the court gallants, I took no heed; but 
sitting apart, and thinking of some one miles away, amid the clink- 
ing of glasses I heard your name!” 

“ Mine !—my name!” and Alice drew up herself with a proud and 
haughty gesture, when in a moment her pale face fell, and the tears 
streamed between her fingers. 

“ Has it, then, come to this !—to this!” she sobbed. 

“Patience, Alice—patience,” he said, tenderly. “When they 
named you—you who in this seclusion have blossomed and bloomed 
like that rose,” plucking one, and giving it to her; “‘ you who, in the 
calm seclusion of a country life, could not have shed loveliness and 
perfume in the hot air where these libertines move and live—I felt 
some angry stir within my heart. I was on the point of telling them 
they were overheard; but ere I could, the speaker—a lordly cox- 
comb, gay, unprincipled, but as brave as steel, and incapable, as I 
thought, of falsehood—said he had beheld you ; called you beautiful ; 
swore he would win you; woo and wed you (for he is bankrupt, and 
you are an heiress); that an old usurer he knew had inadvertently 
put him in possession of a secret reflecting upon your father’s honor 
—your father, Alice—old Sir Miles Raymond, whom I loved and 
honored like a son; nay, that your brother Edgar, mine old friend 
and college companion, that he had been guilty of a shameful act, 
implicating one whose name I could not catch ; and even worse than 
that, had played the recreant ; had been insulted without resenting 
it ; and by not thrusting the lie down the utterer’s throat with his 
dagger, had given it a currency, and thus allowed it to pass through 
the world as a proven truth.” 

“My father! my poor brother!” murmured Alice. 

“ Can you say no more, Alice!” asked Wilfred. 

“ Alas! I can but repeat that it were better, far better, dear Wil- 
fred, to surrender your claim ; to forget me; to pass me by, and 
know us no more ; for we are shamed—shamed !” 

“ What I may do,” returned Wilfred, with his great calm air, “ is 
not at present to be decided ; and before our troth-plight be broken 
or confirmed, there must be another matter settled.” 

“ Forget it,” interrupted Alice, eagerly. “If it be true, if proven 
true, the certainty will kill me ; and my consolation now only lies in 
the few probabilities that hope may leave me. Pardon me, dear 
Wilfred—you whose worth I have so long known—whose love I have 
prized—whose affection has honored me ; pardon me if, in the ex- 
tremity of this bitter trial, I offend by plain speaking.” Here a flush 
crosed her pale, agitated face, and her eyes drooped. “It was no 
secret that my wealth is great, and that x 

“ And that my portion is as small and scant as a younger son’s in- 
heritance,” said Wilfred. “So much the better for me ; but go on.” 

“ And that my father had received some offers for the hand of 
Alice Lambourne, and the old house is crumbling a 














“ But your brother’ Edgar is the heir of Lambourne,” said Wilfred. 

“ Would he were the heir of all, and mine to boot,so he were 
here,” she cried, “ with his noble brow clear and free; but my 
wealth has come from a deceased relative—and—and—you knew it 
not ” 

“T ha@heard of it ; so do not make me the less a hunter after a 
rich jointure ;” but he smiled as in mockery of his own words. 

“Do yourself no injustice,” said Alice, gravely. “I know you 
better ; and there is enough of unworthiness in the world without its 
pretence.” 

“ But you were speaking of another matter,” interrupted her 
lover. 

“ It shall be no less to you, in a worldly sense, to surrender me, 
Wilfred. Do not start. Half will I freely give you, to forbear press- 
ing upon the truth or falsehood of poor Edgar’s story, lest what is 
unknown should be worse than what is known.” 

“ T will reply to your offer—which is a temptingly corrupt one, but 
for a reason—presently. Meantime, do you believe your brother 
guilty of betraying a trust, of assassination—cowardice ?” 

“ No, on my life I do not!” and her energy betrayed itself in her 
eyes and countenance, which kindled up as if with a new life. 

“ Neither do I,” said Wilfred, who had preserved the same air of 
tranquillity ; “and feeling so, I marvel that you, with your strength 
of mind, should have given credence to these rumors.” 

“ But you have heard them also, you say.” 

“ That is true ; one cannot help that, Alice. But a thousand ru- 
mors do not constitute one truth ; and to those who repeated these 
rumors I had a reply——” 

“ Ah, you had not finished,” she said, looking up into his face. 

“When I heard the persons I spoke of make mention of the name 
of Lambourne, with the additions they were pleased to contribute, 
I advanced and spoke. ‘ Gentlemen,’ I said,‘ you have been listen- 
ing with some amusement—lI regret with some credulity also—to the 
embellishments of my Lord Thorpe. As I know the family, I am 
enabled to give a flat contradiction to the folly which presumes be- 
coming the master of Mistress Alice Lambourne’s hand whether she 
will or no—to the want of candor which insults the dead and slan- 
ders the living——” 

“ And they said——,” began Alice. 

“ Oh, they laughed. My lord was very wroth, but I gave them to 
understand that I would take three days to confirm or disprove his 
allegations, and then——” 

“And then, O Heaven! 
drawn——” 

“Why, that’s possible, since "tis so agreed,” returned Wilfred, 
with his unmoved manner; “ and 1 am here to make a commencement 
by asking for your confidence.” 

“« And proved or disproved——” said Alice, breathlessly. 

“ As regards those gentlemen and myself, it will be just the same. 
On the other hand, if innocent, Wilfred must be cleared.” 

“ You will fight?” and her face again paled with fear. 

“ Aye, will I, Alice, and ever for your dear name’s sake!” and his 
smile, while yet so sweet and confident, showed her that prayers 
were as useless to deter him as full permission would have 
been to urge him on. 

Finding this to be the case, Alice entered into such par- 
ticulars as she was acquainted with or had conjectured, 
especially with reference to her brother ; but with respect 
to her dead father (he had not been a twelvemonth in his 
grave), she had not so much to disclose. Nevertheless, 
while he and Alice were overlooking his secret drawers 
and papers, Wilfred lighted upon one which he begged to 
take to town with him, as he held it to be important. 

And not to dwell upon their parting, suffice it that, 
attended by a faithful servitor, he reached London in the 
early afternoon of the second day, and arriving at his 
lodgings near Covent Garden, prepared himself for the 
second part of the duty he had undertaken. 

* ba * * * 

In a dim, darkling chamber, belonging to a sordid- 
looking house, situated in the heart of the city, and 
shrinking back as if to avoid notice within the recesses 
of a mouldy court, sat two persons in colloquy. One was 
our acquaintance, Master Wilfred Raymond; the other 
was a noted usurer, whose person, exterior and habitation 
were in utter contrast with such display as his almost 
fabulous wealth would have enabled him to make, had it 
so pleased him. 

The usurer was an aged man bodily, but all his mental 
faculties were alive. His face was dark and wrinkled, and 
while his hawk nose and thin lips expressed cruelty and 
coldness, there gieamed in his deep-set eyes the fire of 
subtlety and craft. He sat before a large worm-eaten 
table ; boxes and parchments surrounded him, and before 
him lay writing materials and several open papers having 
seals upon them, looking like bonds and deeds of great 
value. A few rays of dingy-yellow light—for the blessed 
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gladdening radiance into 
that miserly den—struggled in through dusty 
dismond panes, and flung a gleam such as Rem- 
brandt loved to evoke upon his canvas, on the 
two men—one the model of frank, ingenuous 
manhood, the other of dark care and grasping 
avarice—and on the strange appurtenances 
around them. 

“Now, Master—Wilfred—Raymond,” said the 
usurer, speaking in a sharp, snarling voice, and 
with fierce emphasis, “ now that you have forced 
your way in, when you were told I was engaged, 
what is your business ?—and quickly.” 

“Do you know of such a place as goes by the 
name of Lambourne Hall?” asked Wilfred. 

“Do I?—do I not‘” and his eyes kindled up 
with a baleful but exultant light. “Do I not? 
ha! ha! It is here—he:« ,under sign and seal,” 
slapping his table, “mire, man, mine, from 
coping-stone to foundation—mine, its lands and 
lawns—mine, stock and ston:—mine, all mine— 
ha! ha! But—a murrain on » y tongue and a 
curse upon thy curious nature—what is all this 
to thee?” he added, turning livid at a sudden 
impulse of vague danger. 

“Tam getting more curious. Yours, eh, Master 
—Silas—-Hawk!” and Wilfred emphasised his 
name after his own manner. “ And how,I pray 
you, cames the hall of the Lambournes yours ?” 

“Mine! said mine? Pshaw! See, now, how 
my tongue wags. I mean, good youth, that it is 
mine for another—in trust, do you mark—in 
trust for another, that’s all.” 

“ And who may that ‘ other’ be, Master—Silas 
—Hawk ? for, believe me, I have not a little in- 
terest, added to curiosity, to know more. You 
know my name, and I am a friend of the family 
What! no reply? Dost thou see that letter— 
thy writing?” and Wilfred, as he spoke, opened 
a paper and held it out before him across the 
table. “It is addressed to Sir Miles Lambourne, 
and contains a demand for moneys, and a threat 
—a menace. Nay, you do not get it from me.” 

“Curse him! wither him! He wronged me, 
injured me, had me imprisoned, fined! but ho! 
ho! I am revenged, for I brand him in his grave, 
and I made his son a fugitive, and I have given 
his goods as a spoil—and—and——” 

“ Thou, Master Hawk? Beware! the joke may be a good one, 
but it may be costly. For whom, if not for thyself, hast thou the 
bonds and deeds of Lambourne in pawn? prithee tell me that.” And 
the calm, bantering air of Wilfred, while it indicated secret power, 
infuriated while it cowed the old usurer. 

“ For my Lord Thorpe,” was the sullen answer. 

“ And how, if Iam come to clear off the same?” asked Wilfred ; 
“how, if Iam empowered to take up the mortgages—the debts— 
true and false, real and fraudulent—that is, to separate them ; see 
you?” 

“Why, that I am not empowered to treat with you, that’s all.” 

“ And so this Lord Thorpe is thy employer—thy master,eh? By 
my faith, he hath the owner of well-filled coffers at his back. I 
thought it had been the other way.” 

“He is my servant, my slave, if I so will it!” cried Silas, in a 
white rage, his usual astuteness being put off its guard, and Jeaving 
him open to the enemy. 

“Indeed! and was it he who prevailed upon young Sir Edgar to 
fly from the probable consequences of an act never committed—to 
depart while a conspiracy was going on to rob him of his honor and 
his estates—to be the dupe of shallow intriguers—to surrender hig 
broad acres to thee, Silas—or to this other slave of thine ?” 

“ They were dipped deep—he was bankrupt already,” grinned the 
usurer, “ and I have paid much moneys.” 

‘Thou shouldest have waited a little and got the sister into the 
same net—she is an heiress, dost thou know that? She is even 
wealthier than her family was before.” 

“So I have heard, and so has my Lord Thorpe, and his gallant 
swash-bucklers too,” groaned the usurer; “ but what does all this 
mean?” 

“It means that if you are going to foreclose, we are ready for 
you, and we intend to call for the proofs adduced against the luck- 
less brother.” 

“T will give you two—three—five hundred pounds for that letter,” 
said Silas. ‘I will give a thousand. It cannot hurt me.” 

“You held a spell over the noble old knight, because of what you 
urge here against his son—indefinitely enough, but not difficult to 
penetrate. Edgar was wild and young—and youth is folly—and he 
was tempted—and, because Sir Miles had you once fined by the 
Star Chamber for excessive usury, you vowed to be revenged. Is 
it so?” 

A malignant scowl darkened upon the usurer’s face, and grew in 
his lambent eyes like a fierce volcanic glow. It changed into a sneer 
of satisfaction. He made no reply, and Wilfred spoke on. 

“ Well, here are a few more questions for you to solve. Who is it 
that holds treasonable correspondence with France—that purchases 
the influence of Lord Thorpe in the court—that blends revenge with 
this perilous business, by making Sir Edward Lambourne, a king’s 
officer, a blind prey, a blinder tool—that, through skilful agents, in- 
volves him in a quarrel, in which a man is slain ; who helps him to 
fly, but in doing that puts him in the position of traitor to his coun- 
try, so that, if taken, the proofs that will attaint and destroy him 
will be found upon him while he knows nothing of the labyrinth he 
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is wanderio g in—who obtains for him a transfer, pretended to be for 
his behalf, or his sister’s, but to be turned to thine own use and 
profit, for thy jackals to share, though in that they will be stinted, 
doubtless ?” 

“ Master Raymond——,” stammered the usurer, trembling. 

“ Who,” pursued Wilfred, changing his bitter banter for a sterner 
tone and mood, “ who is it that gives to the young man’s every act 
and word, by vile construction, a tinge of shame, a taint of infamy, 
and causes things to be whispered, which, if he hear of, will bring 
the young man back in indignant astonishment, to repel the slan- 
derous calumny, to deny the charges, and to——” 

“ To be handed to the doomsman—the executioner! I have regis- 
tered an oath,” fiercely and vindictively exclaimed the usurer. 

“ Softly, not so fast, my old friend; you see I am on the trail. 
You have not told me who? Well, no matter, only ponder them 
over, while I carry my questions elsewhere,” and he moved off his 
chair. 

“Elsewhere!” The old man’s countenance was ghastly to gaze 
upon, for this young man he at | rst affected to despise seemed to be 
his evil angel, to have pierce | into the heart of his mystery. 

“If, within two days{’«m hence, Sir Edward Lambourne be not 
here, or on his way—il iu ce falsehood and the felony, and treason, and 
rapacity of others be 1. ot confessed and er you will have ques- 
tions put to you b~ those, Master Silas Hawk, who will not be said 
‘nay,’ those to whom you have confessed not a few clever tricks 
before ; and this time, perhaps, a fine may not suffice.” 

“J—I—know nothing. I defy you,” cried Silas. 

“ Add to all this, Master Silas Hawk, and to be still more deeply 
pondered over, the law provides for the protection of those whom 
designing men would entrap, whom revengeful men would destroy, 
whom avaricious men would despoil. An alien, a usurer, who would 
wickedly connive at the violation of a subject’s good name, at a 
defamation of his character, at usuriously making loans, at seeking 
by foul and underhanded means to divest an ancient family of its 
heritage, and these, if proved in turn—and this will be attempted, 
believe me, aye, long ere his head be on the block, or his foot touch 
the scaffold—the law deals very severely with these; and having 
warned you, I leave you to ponder, to take counsel, and to follow 
most fully that course which first suggests itself to you. Nay, old 
man, you do not get my letter; play not with your dagger—mend 
your pens with it. I am the younger—the stronger ; and so, good 
day!” and Wilfred quitted the chamber. 

“ Malediction! Robbery! thieves! fire!” screamed the usurer, 
hideous in his rage, and sinister in the utter impotence that palsied 
his willing hand. “ Oh, for a ruffler now—a bravo! but, Judas, dog 
here !—it is too late!—ha!—no, I have it. Here, knave, stay thy 
din, and tarry,” speaking to a servant who entered at his call. 

He wrote a few hasty words, folded up the paper and gave it to 
the man. “ Haste, and hurry for thy life. Seek my Lord Thorpe, at 
tennis, the tavern, the play—anywhere; but find him, and be 
speedy ;” and when the man was gone, he sank into his chair ex- 
hausted. 

* * * % * 

It was the afternoon of the third day by this, and the young 
champion of the aspersed and menaced house of Lambourne was 
bound to meet his vilifiers. At the same ordinary Wilfred spoke of, 
some half dozen gentlemen were met; and while gaily discussing 
their wine, or amusing themselves with a throw of dice, the conver- 
sation naturally turned upon the person who had pledged his word 
to meet them. 

“ What think you, Captain Digges,” said Lord Thorpe, as, half sit- 
ting on a table, he curiously eyed his claret, “do you think our 
‘Orlando’ will be here ?” 

“ We serve in the same company, you are aware, my lord,” was 
the answer ; “ and so far as courage and pledged word can go, Ray- 
mond is the man to carry both even to extremes.” 

“ What think you, Master Embledon?” turning to a gentleman by 
his side. 

“T think he will find facts too strong for his veracity,’ was the 
answer, for this latter was in Lord Thorpe’s sinister secret. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, I do not-doubt but he will come.” 

“Nay, let him come, and kindly now,” said his lordship, boast- 


‘fully. “By my faith, the matter grows more worthy of pressing ; 


for the lady is fair and rich, and we may get the youth a command 
in Flanders as a peace-offering or compensation. For the rest, my 
old ally is too strong. Who comes?” 

“ By Heaven, I think ‘tis he,” said Captain Digges. “ No! some 
‘drawer, mayhap. Why, what a melancholy phiz! Body o’ me, 
man, whom wantest thou ?” 

“ My Lord Thorpe, so please you. I was bid to——” 

“Tam he,” said his lordship, springing forward, and snatching at 
the note which Silas Hawk’s messenger brought him, fearful lest any 
éye but his own should note its contents. He tore it open, and read: 


“Look to your feet, springs are set. A certain Master Raymond 
knows more than he ought. Could he be appeased, think you? [the 
word underlined.] It will be well to settle a close reckoning 
swiftly.—In treble haste, “§. H. 

“ The Jewry.” 


When Lord Thorpe’s eye had scanned these words, he clenched 
his hand, turned pale, and muttered, “ Betrayed! and the old fox 
will sell me like a suit of cast-off clothes. Nay, then, let him come. 
On point of fox lies my safety. That willdo,fellow. There’s a coin 
to drink my heaith. Say to thy master, it is well; his missive shall 
be attended to.” With a low bow the man departed. 

Calling to him some three or four of his allies and confidants into 
a recess of the window, he held a brief and whispered parley with 
them. Their faces darkened or paled, according to their several 
emotions ; and then seeming to assent, they called for more wine ; 
and joining the rest, langhed and jested, and drank as before. 

Shortly, a stern strident footstep was heard in the passage. The 
door opened, closed, and Wiifred Raymond, with his courtly brow 
and fine presence, stood before them. A strange ominous silence 
followed the salute, which Lord Thorpe and his companions returned 
with a stiff and stately courtesy. 

“ You are well returned, sir,” said Lord Thorpe, darkly, his eye 
scintillating with meaning. “ You are well returned ; and thus far 
you have redeemed your word.” 

“Tam pleased to hear your lordship say so,” was the reply. “You 
might also add a little more, if it pleased you.” 

“Indeed! and as how, I pray ?” 

“My lord, you boasted of winning the hand of Mistress Alice 
Lambourne. I questioned that; 1 have made my query. Besides 
being a boast, it is insolence, and something even worse.” 

“Insolence! good—good!” and Lord Thorpe curled his moustache, 
his foot impatiently beating the floor. 

“¥ou repeated slanderous words respecting Sir Edward Lam- 
bourne. You knew them to be so then; and, my lord, slander ts a 
—lie!” 

“A lie!—ud’s death!” and the hand stole to the sword-hilt. 
“ Anything more, fair sir?” 

“Do you know a useful old gentleman, Silas Hawk by name, my 
lord?” was the next query. 

“ By the sky, it seems 1 am upon my examination,” exclaimed the 
other. 

“ You know, my lord, that if I brought back a flat denial of all 
you alleged, we were to fight—was it not so?” 

“ Why, that’s true,” said his lordship. 

“ And if 1 came, and brought confirmation——” 

“ Aye, good Master Raymond ; and what then?” 

“ Why, that we should fight none the less.” 

“ Capital!” cried his lordship, eagerly , “ but where ?” 

“ Behind Montague House, in the morning,” said one. 

“Or in Hampstead Vale,” suggested another. 

“ Or Battersea, or Hornsey Wood,” added a third. 





“And what say you?” demanded Lord Thorpe, turning to 
Wilfred. 

“ Tsay here, and now!” returned Wilfred, and flinging aside his 
beaver and cloak, he drew his sword. 

“‘ But you have no second?” observed the nobleman. 

“Tf,” said Master Embledon, “ my services would be accepted——” 

“ Sir, I thank you,” and Wilfred bowed courteously to the offer, 
and took his place in the centre of the floor, which was spacious, 
and soon cleared of its chairs and seats. 

“ One thing, gents, yet remains,” said a tall, red-faced individual, 
whose tarnished military uniform denoted rather one of the Captain 
Bobadils of the age, than one who had seen service. 

“One thing,” and he drew his immense Toledo; “the door is 
not fastened nor guarded, I will do both the oneand the other, for I 
love not to have brave fellows interrupted in their amusements. It 
was our way abroad, and should be at home,” and emptying his tall 
glass with a swagger, the Colossus strode to the door, locked and 
bolted it, and stood with drawn sword as sentry. 

The combatants with kindling eyes fronted each other, saluted, 
crossed their grating blades, and rapid thrusts were interchanged. 
Wilfred fought without rancor, and was therefore cool. Lord Thorpe 
saw peril, to be ended by Wilfred’s death, and sought his opponent’s 
breast with his keen, snaky point eagerly. The consequence was, 
that at the second passage, Wilfred’s sword glode through the other’s 
chest, who fell back heavily to the floor, and uttering a deep groan. 

“ Pinked, beautifully hit, by Mars!” shouted the Colossus. “ Nay, 
there’s little harm, only the lungs touched ; give him some clarct or 
brandy,” and seizing a huge stoup, he was bringing it, when the 
wounded man waved him back. 

“Come forward, sir,’ said Lord Thorpe, faintly. “Stand you 
back, gentlemen—come forward”—and Raymond advanced. 

“ Pardon me, my lord,” said Wilfred, bending over him, “I had a 
friend’s name to defend, a mistress to win, and a noble old soldier's 
reputation to be cleared—you forced me——” 

“Pardon me in turn. All reparations shall be made, the truth 
confessed, and if Iam not spared, I forgive you my death,” and a 
violent spasm for the moment prevénted his speaking. Presently, 
however, he recovered a little. 

“ And if, as I hope, you are not fatally hurt, my lord, I will engage 
that your treason shall be buried in oblivion,” said Wilfred, lowering 
his voice, so as to let him know the secret was known, and that it 
would be kept. 

For answer, Lord Thorpe pressed his hand, and then fainted 
away. A surgeon was then sent for, and he was borne away to his 
bed. 

While every care and <ttention was bestowed upon the misled 
young nob'eman, who, from a combination of motives, seemed now 
bent upon making all the atonement in his power, Wilfred, upon his 
part, seized every vantage and opportunity offered him for the resto- 
ration of the youthful head of the house of Lambourne, and the re- 
covery of the wealth so basely wrung out of him. Suflice it now to 
say that, on the day when the bells of the village church of Lam- 
bourne rang out a merry peal, Silas Hawk had restored eygry docu- 
ment back to their rightful owner, and, as a price for his @wn per- 
sonal safety, had cancelled some heavy debts owing by Lord Thorpe, 
then abroad and convalescent; and Sir Edward Lambourne, acting 
as head of the family, bestowed his fair sister's hand upon Wilfred, 
who was thus the more endeared to her that at the same moment 
she became at once possessed of a brother and a husband, having 
almost surrendered the hope of again beholding the former in 
despair, and had even bidden adieu to him who was now her hus- 
band as well as lover, and who would never more be parted from 
her by any of the ordinary chances of life. 

So let us leave them in their newborn happiness. 
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INCONSTANCY. 
A Tale for Fickle Lovers. 


“Esity, Emily, my darling, is it true? Say it again—only once 
again, Emily !” 

Emily lifted up her face, with a soft, tremulous smile, as her hazel 
eyes answered the ardent questioning of her lover's glances. 

“ Yes, yes, Edward,” she replied, and the words were sweet to his 
eager ear. “ Again, and again, Emily! I could hear you say it for 
ever, my love !” said the young man. 

He bent his handsome head to kiss the lips that had said, what no 
other lips had ever said to him, “1 love you.” But his caress was 
given back with half-timid yet earnest tenderness, and his soft blue 
eyes beamed with happy emotion. It was Edward Vane’s first 
wooing, and the pleasure he experienced was as rare and delicious 
as it was novel; for to the young lover declaring his earliest attach- 
ment, is not the timid “ yes” and the kiss of her he loves the sweet- 
est thing he has ever known? 

Under the trees, in the garden of the old parsonage, they walked 
together in the sunset, after this sweet confession ; walking side by 
side, Edward holding Emily’s hand, and talking tenderly to her as 
they went, with his warm heart beaming in his handsome face, and 
Emily listening silently, with a happiness whose very silence. mani- 
fests its depth; and the sun sank lower, and the shadows grew 
longer, as the pleasant moments slipped away—golden moments to 
Edward and Emily ; and finally, as the twilight began to gather, 
they heard the voice of Emily’s father, calling her from his study. 

They went back ; and now standing for a single instant longer in 
the old stone porch, under the curtaining vines, Edward drew Emily 
to his breast again, and pressed his lips gently to her check. 

“ A few moments, my darling, before you go to him,” said Edward. 
“ Let me see him first. I must tell him——” 

A lappy thrill ran through Emily’s heart. She laid her head 
quietly on her husband's bosom, and kissed softly the beloved hand 
thet held her own in a lingering clasp. 

“ Yes, tell him,” she said, with a blush ; and then loosing herself 
from his embrace, she went away, while Edward Vane sought her 
father’s study. 

It was no new thing to the good old pastor that Edward and his 
daughter loved each other ; he had seen it long since, had known it 
perhaps before they knew it themselves. Edward was not, it may 
be, the husband her father would have chosen for her ; affectionate 
in disposition, with an ardent temperament, but impulsive—changing 
—uncertain of purpose—all this the old man had seen him to be ; 
but he himself had not many years to live ; they loved each other, 
and it might be, after all, for the best. At any rate, he could not 
find it in his heart to cross their love, and so his consent was given, 
and Emily and her lover received his blessing. 





And now the old parsonage seemed another Eden, in whose garden 
dwelt only happiness. But has notevery Edenitsserpent? It came 
in dark but beautiful and shining guise ; it came in the shape of 
Emily’s lovely cousin Helena, who, with her sweet, bewitching face, 
glided in upon the happy lovers, and brought fascination with her. 

It was not that Helena Wyndham, with her beauty and her pride, 
cared for Emily's lover, that she left for awhile the score of suitors 
at whose expense she had been amusing herself, coquetting with 
them all by turns, and giving hope to none ; but Edward was hand- 
some, and winning, and elegant ; and above all, he had never knelt 
at her shrine—the insatiable heart-hunter! And so, for the éclat of 
a new conquest, she came daily over from her father’s magnificent 
estate to Hadley parsonage, to win away, with her bewitching smile, 
the heart of her cousin's lover. : 

Emily saw her riding lightly along on her white steed, with her 
dark locks braided, and her snowy plume waving to the breeze, her 
red lips smiling, and her dark eyes beaming with the delight of anti- 
cipated triumph. Emily, sitting with her father and her lover in the 
old parsonage study, saw this brilliant cousin, and thought, “‘ How 
lovely Helena is!” But the thought was not mingled with envy. 
She had won a heart without Helena’s fascinations ; and her soft 





cheek colored, and her clear hazel eyes beamed with innocent hap- 
piness as she looked at her lover. 

A moment more,and the quiet of that happy little circle was 
broken by the appearance of this beautiful enchantress-cousin. 
Emily and her father both knew Helena’s hollow heart, yet they gave 
her kindly greeting. She was their kin. They never dreamed with 
what intent she had come. They, in their charity for others, could 
not conceive that she had an idea of evil regarding them. 

But Helena Wyndham laughed at their charity. She did not scru- 
ple to abuse it when it served her purpose so to‘do ; and she glided 
in, in her elegant attire, with her soft yet brilliant beauty, her capti- 
vating manner, her keen, delicate, light-flashing wit, and placed her- 
self in bewildering, dazzling contrast to her fair, simple, unworldly 
and yet noble cousin Emily. It was not the first time Edward had 
seen her; but he had never viewed her so nearly, never spoke to her 
before this evening. Helena took care that his earliest impression 
of her should be only an agreeable one. 

She was peerless in her loveliness, her grace, her mental gifts ; 
she would have adorned a royal court. Edward was a scholar and 
a gentleman, cultivated and refined, and a passionate ‘admirer of 
beauty. It would have been a marvel if one like him had resisted 
her enchantments, for she was the very spirit of beauty. 

“ How incomparably lovely!” was his mental exclamation as she 
sat near him, gaily and carelessly chatting with her uncle and Emily, 
and now and then turning her bright yet softened glance upon him, 
with some smiling word of remark, or of question, that drew him ere 
long from silent admiration into animated converse with the rest. 

He did not mentally compare her with Emily. He was not thinking 
of Emily when he said to himself that the world could contain no face 
more enchanting than that of this charming guest; but during the 
hour that Helena stayed he experienced a pleasure, the nature of 
which he could hardly have defined, had he tried, the depth of which 
he never sought to fathom. He only knew that he admired Miss 
Wyndham very much. 

And so the heartless beauty lingered as long as it suited her, sccing 
plainly, and with secret delight, how Edward Vane was attracted, 
until she was fully satisfied with her first attempt, and bidding the 
party a graceful adieu, vanished like some brilliant star, that, while 
we are eagerly, delightedly watching it, hides itself behind the 
clouds. And Emily never dreamed whose eyes that star had dazzled. 

When next she met her beautiful cousin, it was after service at the 
little village church ; and as Emily lingered near the door, awaiting 
her father, Helena, in passing, slightly tapped the young girl’s cheek 
with her gloved hand. J 

“ How came you to attract so elegant, so distingué, a lover as 
Edward Vane?” she asked. “ Do you know that Iam quite pleased 
with him? and that is'dangerous for you, you know! Take care, 
my pretty cousin, that I do not win him from you. By the way, 
dear, my brother Frederick has also become acquainted with him, 
and, I believe, cultivates his acquaintance most sedulously. At any 
rate, he has invited him to spend a day or two with us this week. 
You can afford to lose him for that time—can’t you, Emily dear?” 

Finishing her heartless speech with a soft laugh and a kiss on her 
cousin’s lips, she passed on to her carriage ; and Emily looked after 
her an instant, with a sudden tremor at her heart, a startled pallor 
overspreading her cheeks, saying, in a low, half-bitter tone, “‘ Helena, 
Helena! was that what you came for ?” 

Emily only said to Edward when he came again, “Do you know 
Frederick Wyndham, Edward ?” 

“Yes, Emily—I was introduced to him not long ago—did I not 
mention it? Iam forgetful of everything but you, my darling?” he 
added, with a beaming smile. Then he continued, “ Yes, and only 
yesterday he made me half promise to come and pass a day or two 
with him at his father’s. I do not know whether I shall go, though 
he is very urgent. He seems to like me.” 

A dull pain went through Emily’s heart ; butshe would say nothing, 
nor let him suspect what she felt. 

“ Will he go?” she asked mentally ; and with slow and unhappy 
suspense she waited to see. 

Edward did go. If he had foreseen the result he might have been 
wiser ; but with him, as is the case with many others, wisdom was 
purchased with experience. 

During the days that he spent with Frederick Wyndham he was 
thrown frequently into the society of the beautiful Helena ; their 
acquaintance matured, and his admiration grew deeper with every 
hour that passed, revealing some new beauty, some new grace in the 
variable, wayward, yet enchanting Helena. 

When Emily met him again she longed to ask him, “Do you like 
my beautiful cousin?” Butshe refrained. “ I will not mock myself,” 
she thought ; “ how can he help liking—nay, even loving her /” 

It was not Edward’s last visit at his friend’s. Helena chose to win 
him, and there was little resistence made. Frederick was a pleasant 
friend, and Edward Vane, neglecting to question his own heart too 
wm said that it was because of this that he liked so well to go 
there. 

But he always saw Helena. They played and sang together— 
together rambled over the fine grounds around the mansion, and 
read from the same book. And Helena’s voice had wondrous sweet- 
ness in its tones, and the gentle glance of her dark eyes, in her sub- 
dued moments, was one of most enchanting softness. And Edward 
listened to the swect voice, and met the soft glance of the lovely 
dark eyes, yielding each day more completely to their delicious 
fascination, until his heart was won quite away from Emily. 

Yes—he loved Helena; he acknowledged it at last to himself; 
and now, unable to resist her influence, and dreading to meet Emily’s 
sight, he went no more to Hadley parsonage. 

He gave himself up to this new happiness; it was strange, too, 
how bitter he found it! For whenever he sat by Helena’s side, and 
looked into the beautiful depths of those dark eyes, the thoughts of 
his neglected love rose up. He seemed to sce Emily’s sweet, pure 
face before him, pale and sad. Self-reproach wore upon him; but 
he hated to listen to it ; and, finally braving and defying it, in very 
desperation, he declared his love to Helena Wyndham. It was a 
moment of triumph for which she waited and watched with suspense 
and impatience. Despite herself, a blush of pleasure rose to her 
cheek, even while she assumed a little air of mingled annoyance and 
regret. 

“My dear Mr. Vane!” she said, shaking her beautiful head—“ how 
sorry lam that this has happened—that you have imagined—that 
you have mistaken—I have been engaged to marry Mr. Carruthers 
since last week !” 

Edward Vane saw the dupe—the plaything he had been. Incensed 
almost beyond endurance, he left the scene of infatuation, of his blind 
folly, for the last time. 

It was bitter repentance for his fault that led him back to Hadley 
parsonage, to seek forgiveness and reconciliation from Emily. , 

“ Emily, I have been mad—insane, I believe!” he said. “I have 
forsaken your sweet face for a will-o’-the-wisp that has led me to 
wretchedness. Emily, for the sake of our old love, will you forgive 
me ‘ 

“ For the sake of our old love—yes,” answered Emily, extending 
her hand to him. She was quite pale, but there was no trace of un- 
happiness in her calm, fair countenance. “ Yes, the pain you have 
caused me | will not remember ; but the pain is over now—and the 
love has died out with it, Edward.” 

“Emily, I deserve it,” he uttered, with a cry of anguish; “I 
deserve it! But O, do not say it, Emily! May I not hope F 

“‘ No—there is no hope,” she replied gently, but firmly. “ I forgive 
the pain you have given me, bul J dare not risk that pain again. We 
can never be anything more than we are now to each other.” 

The words were sacred—they proved true. He went out from her 
presence ashamed, and their paths never were the same again. 








A CORONER'S jury in New York State lately returned a verdict 
that a certain deceased “‘ came to his death by excessive drinking, producing 
apoplexy in the minds of the jury.” 
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"8S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 


peper in This splendid Weekly Paper has 
pow closed {ts Fourth Volume. The Four Volumes con- 
tain nearly Two Thousand which have been 
produced at an expense of over Dollars. 


has ever been 


in this ~_,, 

all the thes vam ties. New Churches, 
and Arts and Sciences are duly ——_ 
contains the best Original Romances c. e day, 

¥ oltifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, an 
News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
zr, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
Petition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 


be the Artistic skill will not be 
ed. In every department it will be without a riva! 
on Continent. 
ae ee, es 
eb occcccccoccche W seeeecescceeeese 
> de iaaabe aaa mata ---$3 
PwWO G0. bscicccccccccccd YORocee cccsse +85 
Or One COPY... ..eeee0 02 VOBTS...6 cecerense cece DS B 
Three COMICS 2... 2.66 ceed VOB scecsececseveseeeeD 6 
ise. Odicecccccecsccese $10 
And an extra copy to the person sending a club of Five 
Every additional subscription $2. 
OFFICE 18 FRANKFORT sTREET, New YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


N UNHAPPY MARRIAGE.—Arthur’s New 
and Beautiful Story, 
THE HAND BUT NOT THE HEART; 


OR, 
Lire-TRIALS OF JESSIE LORING. 
By T. 8. ARTHUR. 

The point of this story is expressed in the title; and the 
story itself is a sharply-drawn illustration of the folly and 
madness of linking together two immortal souls by the 
rough chains of selfish interest, pride, or baser passion. 

The lesson taught is one of deep significance; and thou- 
sands of hearts will throb in almost wild response to the 
life-experiences of Jessie Loring, who, in all the bitter 
trials of her unhappy union, swerved not a hair’sbreadth 
from honor, principle or religious duty, though temptation 
came in its most alluring shape. 

As the type of a true woman, she is worthy to be em- 
balmed in the memorv of every reader. 

One neat 12mo. vol. Price $1. 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassau st., N. Y. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Copies sent by mail, post- 

paid, on receipt of price. 126 


OUR CHARACTER FROM YOUR POR- 
TRAIT.—It is not absolutely necessary for 
rsons whw live at a distance to visit our establishment to 
ve a phrenological description of character given. From 
a likeness properly taken we do it satisfactorily. We are 
now receiving them for this purpose, not only from every 
section of the United States, but from Canada and portions 
of Europe. For full particulars, proper modes of taking 
likenesses to be sent, &c., send for The Mirror of the Mind. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





126-127 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 
REATISE ON FERMENTED LIQUORS— 
brewing, distilling, rectifying, manufacturing 
all known beverages, Wines, Cordials, Syrups, Cider and 
Vinegar; and 1,000 prescriptions in medicine, metallurgy, 
pyrotechny, cosmetics, guano, hair dyes and invigorators, 
perfumes, oils, inks, varnishes, cements, woodcuts, &c. 
Price $2, sent per mail free. For sale by the author, 
Dr. L. FEUCHTWANGER, 
000 143 Maiden Lane, New York. 





A CARD 

O THE BOOK-READING PUBLIC.— 
The undersigned having been arrested in his 
capacity of Agent for the ‘‘ American Gift Book House,”’ 
No 293 Broadway, for an alleged violation of the Lottery 
law, desires to state, for the information of the public in 
New York, and throughout the Union, that the vast and 
comprehensive busine~s of the House is not in the slightest 
degree interrupted by the movement. As the Superintend- 
ent of a leading and, as he claims, perfectly legal Gift Book 
Establishment, he is willing that the question whether +uch 
institutions can be suppressed under any existing law shall 
be tested in this case. A decisi n will be rendered in a few 
days, and in the mean time the business of the concern will 
roceed as usual. Mcreover, whatever the decision may 
, the House will still retain the unquestioned right to sell 
Books, Maps, &c , and make presents—conforming in all 

things to the requirements of the law. A. RANNEY. 


BOOKSELLER3, NEWS AGENTS, POSTMASTERS, 
TAKE NOTICE. 

HEAD-QUARTERS FOR THE TRADE. 
ENDRICKSON & BLAKE, 
PACKERS AND FORWARDERS OF 
DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS 
for all the 
LEADING MONTHLIES anp CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 
No. 107 Nassau st., corner of Ann st., N. Y. 

goods forwarded by Express, Mail or otherwise, 
E IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER HUUSE 
in the Trade. 
As ours is the only House in New York doing an 
EXCLUSIVE COUNTRY TRADE, 
we have extraordinary facilities for packing and forwarding 
at the Publishers’ Lowest Cash Prices. 

Particular attention paid to misceilaneous orders. Patron- 
age from all parts of the world solicited. Refer to the Pro- 
4 of this er. 

Sani Magazines mailed, postage free eceipt o' 
the advertised price. eee ree 

Send for our Price List. 
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HENDRICKSON & BLAKE, 
No. 107 Nassau, corner of Ann street. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
=" PRIZE ane AND SILVER 


MELODEONS axp HARMONIUMS. 
Ten Dirrerent STyies. 
Recommended to be superior to all others, by 
THALBERG, WM. Mason, Dr. Lowe Mason, &c. 
ded the First Prize at every Fair in which exhibited. 
THE CELEBRAIED ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
patented and made only by the subscribers; with eight 
Stops, five sets of reedx, two banks of keys, swell pedal 
and independent pe lal bas , containing two full octaves of 
of pedals. Price of OnGAN HaRMoniuMs, $350 and $400. 
HakMoyiums with six stops, three sets of reeds, and one 
ank of keys, in black walnut case—price $200. 
OrGan MELODEONS, with two sets of reeds, three stops 
and two banks of keys, in rosewood ca-e—price $200. 


Awar 


smoonons, with one and two sets of reeds—prices, $60 
Elegant illustrate 2 32 ; 
mail.” Address, d pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by 
119-130 


MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 





bs CHINA AND GLASS HALL. 
HINA AND GLASS, PLATFD WARE, 
h Phin RY, Bronzes, PARIAN Marsie, &c., 
pa with a large assortment of Fancy Toilette, Table 
- id Mantel Ornaments, of new and beautiful designs, now 
reed at prices that cannot fail to suit. 
“rangers visiting the city will find it greatly to their in- 
terest to call and examine this stock, at . 
©. C. LEIGH’, 


(Wood’s Bualdin, 
Nicholas Hoteis. 


ay, 
be.ween Metropolitan and St. 7 











PRINCE’S PROTEAN 
0 U R*T'S tS 


NO INKSTAND REQUIRED. 
2,000 ees ae BEEN GIVEN IN ITS 
AY 


NONE USE BUT TO APPROVE. 

Circulars sent on application, which give a full descrip- 
tion of the Pen, Pood with testimonials from many of 
THE FIRST MEN OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Those wishing a superior article will do well to examine 
these, before purchasing elsewhere. i 

Prices vary according to size. Pens sent by mail. A 
liberal discount made to the Trade. Other styles of Pens 


sold at this Depot. 
THOMAS G. STEARNS, 
General Agent. 
262 Broadway, up-stairs. 
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121-133 
$200,000 worTH oF 
GCARPST.iI8 Gi! 
at a great sacrifice, at 
IRAM ANDERSON’S, 
H No. 99 Bowery, New Yorx. 
The largest Carpet Establishment in the United States. 


Ten spacious Sales Rooms. 
LOOK AT PRICES! 


English Velvet Carpeting, $1 1234, $1 25, $1 3734 per yd 
English Brussels Carpeting, 75c., 80c. to $1 per yd. 
Three-Ply Carpeting, 87}4c. to $1 per yd. 

Elegant Ingrain Carpets, 40c., 50c., 60c. per yd. 

Fioor Oil Cloth, 311Zc., 3734c., 50c. per yd. 

White and Checked Matting, Rugs, Druggets, Window 


Shades, Stair Carpets and Rods, Mats, Table and Piano 
Covers, &c., at unprecedented low prices—less than first 


“cost of manufacturing. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 
121-133 No. 99 Bowery. 


ALMY SLEEP—IN FAMILIES, HOTELS, 
3 Hospitals, Steamships, Packets and Steam- 
ats. 

WRIGHT’S SPIRAL SPRING BEDS will be fitted to bed- 
steads, AND REMOVED WITHOUT EXPENSE IF NOT FOUND SATIS- 
FACTORY, in any part of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and Hoboken, if requested any time within four weeks. 

Retail price, $10 tor a full-sized Bed of four dozen Springs 
and their fixtures. All other sizes at the same rate. The 
slat and Spiral Spring Bed supplied full-sized at $5 
GUITA PERCHA AND HARD kUBBER INSULATOR, AND 

+ COPPER AND IRON TUBE LIGHTNING RODS, 

Put up in New York and vicinity, or sent to any part of the 
country with all the fixtures for putting up. Price of half 
inch Iron 15 cts. per foot. 

The cost of the Rods saved in one or two years by reduc- 
tion of insurance. Patent applied for. 

Agents wanted of good address to solicit orders for these 
two inventions. Salesroom, 85 Nassau street, New York. 

E. ALVORD, General Agent. 


GEORGE L. CANNON’S 
WARMING AND VENTILATING WAREHOUSE, 
406 Broapway, N. Y. ‘ 

E take pleasure in informing the public tbat 

we have succeeded in obtaining the agency 

for L. W. LEEDS’ HOT WATER FURNACE, for warming 

and ventilating all classes of buildings, and we are confident 

from the operationof this apparatus that it will effectually 

overcome all the objections heretofore urged against the 

different modes of heating. The air enters the room at such 

a mild temperature, that those with delicate lungs can in- 

hale it direct from the registers without receiving any in- 

jurious effects therefrom, which cannot be done either with 

comfort or safety from the overheated currents of air from 
most hot air furnaces. 

This Hot Water Furnace is durable, has few water joints, 
does not leak, needs no repairs, is easily managed, requiring 
fuel but twice in twenty-four hours ; does not shrink nor 
injure the furniture and woodwork of the building, and can 
never set them on fire. It possesses many advantages over 
long circuitous coils of steam pipes or radiators ; has been 
and is in successful operation, and gives periect and entire 
satisfaction. 

We continue the sale of BOLTON & YATES’ CALORIC 
FURNACE, which affords a heat nearer to that obtained 
from the Hot Water Furnaces than any other hot air 
furnace, from the fact that by means of the coiled iron 
packing, none of the air to be heated comes in contac! with 
overheated surfaces, as is the case with all other hot air 
stoves or furnaces in ue, 

Also on hand the celebrated HAYES’ TUBULAR OVEN 
AND HOT AIR COOKING RANGE, which not only per- 
forms the office of Cooking in all its branches in the most 
perfect manner, Lut will a. the same time heat additional 
rooms. 

We have the National and Republic Cooking Ranges, 
Camp’s House and Chimney Ventilators, Registers, &c., &c., 
all of which we offer at satisfactory prices. Personal 
attention given to heating and ventilating by the proprietor, 

000 GEORGE L, CANNON. 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES.— The 
great interest manifested by the public to procure more 
perfect security from Fire for valuable papers, such as 
Bonds, Mortgages, Deeds, Notes and Books of Account, 
than the ordinary Safes heretofore in use had afforded, in- 
duced the subscribers to dev te a large portion of their 
time and attention, during the seventeen past years, in 
making improvements and discoveries for this object; and 
they now beg leave to assure their numerous friends and 
the public generally, that their efforts have been crowned 
with complete success, and now offer their 
IMPROV¥D 





HERRING’S PATENT 
WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 
as the 
CHAMPION SsFE OF THE WORLD, 
having been awarded Medala at both the 
Wor p’s Fair, Lonpon, 1851, anp In New York, 1853, 
AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

It is now undoubtedly entitled to that appellation; and 
secured with HALL’s |’aTeNT Powper Proor Locks (which 
were also awarded Medals as above), forms the most perfect 
Fire and Burglar Proof-Safe ever offered to the public. 

The subscribers also manufacture all kinds of Boiler and 
Chilled Iron Bank Chests and Vaults, Vault Doors and 
Money Boxes, or Chests for Brokers, Jewellers and Private 
Families, for Plate, Diamonds and other Valuables. And 
are also Patentees (by purchase) ani Manufacturers of 

JONES’ PATENT PERMUTATION BANK LOCK. 

SILAS C. HERRING & CO 
251 Broadway, New York. 


FAIRBANKS’ HESE SCALES ARE 
SCALES. now regarded as the 
STANDARD FOR CORRECT 
FAIRBANKS’ | WEIGHT, and dre in use by 
7 ye nearly every Railroad Company 
SCALES. Merchant and Manufacturinz 
= Establishment throughout the 
FAIRBANKS’ country. EXAMINE YOUR SCALES, 
SCALES, test them thoroughly, and if found 
incorrect, throw them aside and 
FAIRBANKS’ |buyoneof 
7%) ‘S. airbanks’, the Leg 
SCALES a ouneane. , 
— n incorrect Scale will gnaw the 
FAIRBAN KS the very vitals out of an apparent 
SCALES. prosperous business. We have 
more than one hundred different 
FAIRBANKS’ | modificstions of these Scales, 
SCALES. adapted to the wants of every de- 
partment of business where a cor. 
ry » | rect and durable Scale is required. | 
FAIRBANKS Call and examine, or send for an 
SCALES. illustrated Circular. 
. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
FAIRBANKS’ 189 Broadway, 
SCALES. | 121-128 New York. 


QIALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly whole- 


some Saleratus, will inquire for that manufac- 


tured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in 
strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free fro many 


of deleterious matter. For sale to the Trade by. 
JOBN 


Sethe WEBSTER & CO’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 


@- WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO EXHIBIT THIS 
newly-invented and valuable instrument, and would re- 
spectfully solicit a call from all persons in want of a Sew- 
ing Machine whose qualities have only to be tried to be 
duly appreciated. 

We have opened commodious rooms at 469 BROADWAY, 
for the sale of these Machines, and all interested are re- 
spectfully invited to examine and decide upon their merits 
for themselves. 

& CO., 


HUNT, WEBSTER 
No. 469 Broadway, New York, 
Cor. Essex & Lincoln streets, Boston, 
121-133 No. 820 Chestnut street, Phila. 
REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
AMBROTYPES, 
685 & 587 Broapway, opposire Mrrropowtan HorE.. 
TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewelry,’ Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 


No. 560 Broapway, New York. 
Hovss mw Pams, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





RANGIPANNI!! AN ETERNAL PER- 
FUME!! FROM THE HOLY CITY. 
The real Frangipanni Perfume is manufactured only by 
MESSRS. PIESSE & LUBIN, 
of London, and they take this opportunity to caution pur 
chasers against imitations, of which there are many ; none, 
however, approach in any degree the exquisite fragrance as 
made by P. & L. 
Their only appointed agent, E. DUPUY, 609 Broadway 
New York., late G. E. Inger. 000 
UPUY’S 
NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK, 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIPS. 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 
609 Broadway. 





000 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS anp OINTMENT.— 
For nearly a quarter of a century the press 
of the civilized world has teemed with proofs of the efficacy 
of these remedies in bilious disorders, complaints of the 
stomach and bowels, salt rheum and skin disorders. Their 
wonderful properties are unchallenged. Sold at the manu- 
factory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all drug- 
gists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per box or pot. 





WM. DAVISON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
89 Murray STREET, 
New York. 
124-127 


Wa. Davison, 
Atex. B. TAwsE. 
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FOR IMPARTING EASE," GRACE AND 
beauty to costume. The'r compressible, 
expansive and (every way) pliable qualities 


> 
WOODWARD’S combined with their great strength and 
PATENT durability, render them the most reliable 
and desirable skirt spring in the world, af- 
PEBNIUX fording the most easy and graceful flow to 


the drapery ina sitting positioa. They are 
also invaluable for little misses’ skirts, 
preventing any inelegant displacement of 
their attire so conspicuous in the rigid 


COLUMBIAN + 





SKIRT steel or brass spring. These popular fa- 
vorites received the highest premium at 
the American Institute, and may be had at 

EXTENDERS, all the leading notion and dry goods bouses 
in the city and thronghout tne Union; also 
UNRIVALLED | at the manufactory, 196 Fulton st., N Y. 
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HE LADIES’ TOILET.—No lady’s dressing- 
table should be without PoupRe SuBTILE, to 
remove superfluous hairs —Lity Wuirs, to refresh and 
beautify the complexion— Liquip Rovee, to restore the 
bloom of health—and Circassian GLoss, to strengthen the 
hair, and give it that glossy appearance so indispensable 
to female beauty. Above all, every one, whether lady or 
gentleman, should use Dr. Gouraup’s MepicaTep Soap, 
which is an infallible specific for Tan, Freckles and Cuta- 
neous Eruptions. Principal Depot, 67 WALKER STREET, 
one door out of Broadway. Agents, Mrs. Hays, Brooklyn; 
Callender, Philadelphia; Bates, 129 Washington st , Boston; 
Carleton & Co , Lowell; Ives & Co., Salem, &. 123-135 


(NGER’S 8BEWING MACHINE.—tThe greai 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
uuderstood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
fami’y in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 





sewing machines. It will be given gratis to kill who apply 
or it by letter or personally. 
me Udi GER & OO. 458 Broadway, New York. 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comar- 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooma, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 


O YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS ! 
Call and get ° 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Containing a list of 


ALL THE ARTICLES NECESSARY 
For furnishing the Kitchen, Dining Hall and Chamber 
IN THE 


Willow, Wooden, Cutlery, Bright and Japanned Tin, Iron and 
Fancy Hardware. 
Catalogues GRATIS. 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
124-125 Sign of the Golden Teakettle, 534 Broadway. 
MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARITRTIES. 
HE BES’ TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 
in the world. Price, from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODELON, 
With two banks of Keys, five sets of Reeds, eight Stops, 
and Pedal Bass. Price, $359. 
Illustrated Price Circulars sent by mail. Address 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 87 Fulton st., New York City. 
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HARLES’ LONDON CORDIAL GIN.—Tue 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY Loxpon Gin Im- 
PORTED.— ibis Gin, distilled in London from sound Barley, 
under the surveillance of the British Excise Laws, is deli- 
cately flavored with a tincture of the Itatian Juniper Berry, 
and some of the most valuable restoratives of the Vegeta 
ble Kingdom, rendering it, in the opinion of the most emi- 
nent medical men, the purest and safest stimulant or 
diuretic drink in use. For sale by all druggists and grocers. 
Quarts 75, pints 38 cents. 





DWIGHT & O0., No. 11 Old Bilp. 


85-13 


EDM’D. C. CHARLES, Im 
119-170 40 Broadway, New York. 


oR. RB. R. 
R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether 
apervous; Rheume , Paral, Lum- 


thache, 

Co 

Se emer see 
Radway’s Ready will, in a few minutes- 
change the miseries ycu suffer to joys of plea- 


sure. . 
R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
chronic disea:e—such as Scrofulous and Syphilitic 
complaints, Consumptive and other affections of 
the Lungs and Throat, Induration and Enlargee 
ment of parts, eruptive and other diseases of the 
Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, Dyspepsia, and all 
A amr diseases arising from an impure state of the 


R. R. R.—Radway’s Regulators will cure effectively and 

speedily Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflammation of 
e Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dis- 

eases of the Heart, Kidneys, Female Complaints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &c., &. Whenever 
the system is out of order, a dose of Radway’s 
—_ tors will restore it to regularity. No fe- 
male should be without them. 

R. R. R. Office, No. 162 Fulton street, New York. 

Sold by druggists and merchants everywhere. 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 
ILLS THAT ARE PILLS. 
Prof, Hayes, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the best of all pills, and annexed are 
the men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows : 

H. J. GARDENER, Governor of Massachusetts. 

EMORY WASHBURN, Ex-Gover or of Massachusetts. 

SIMEON BROWN, Lieut Governor of Massachusetts, 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary State of Massachusetts. 

Es B. FITSPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
ROF. JOHN TORREY, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City. 

DR. C. T. JACKSON, Geologist of the Public Lands of 
the United States. 

MEN THAT ARE MEN. 

Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing 
rapidity, we may mention 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the Bowels, and pain arisin 
therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, all Ulcerous onl 
Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant medicine, 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also, by purifying the blood 
and stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it would not be supposed they could reach, such as Deaf- 
ness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, and other 
kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or 
obstructions of its functions. They are the best Purgative 
Medicine ever discovered; and you will but need to use them 
once to know it. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass, and sold b 
every respectable Druggist in New England and thronghou 
the United States. 07-159 

AMPHOR WOOD AND CEDAR TRUNKS, 
all sizes. For sale at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


USTIN’S PATENT FREEZERS, best and 
quickest, all sizes, $2 to $11 each, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. : 


OUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES of every 
description ; best Goods at lowest prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


ILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, &c , the 
best quality. Treble Plate on first quality Al- 
bata, at reduced prices, at BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


EFRIGERATORS.—AIll the latest and best 
kinds made in New York, Boston or Phila- 
delphia, are offered at the lowest prices at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


ERAMBULATORS, FOUR AND TWO- 

WHEELED CARRIAGES, Cabs, Gigs, Pro- 

pellers, Swings, Hobby-horses, Tool-chests, &c., &c., at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


HAWL AND FUR TRUNKS, all sizes, at 
BERR: AN’S, 601 Broadway. 











A CARD. 
TO DEALERS IN AND 


CUSTOMERS OF 
PF°F. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE 


A DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT! IS BEING SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY! 

The counterfeit (emall size) may be easily distinculshed from the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g nuine wrapper the 
feet of the man standing are distinctly seen, as weil as the four 
legs of the chair, and also both legs of the figure sitting, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be seen at all, and distinctly only two 
of the (four) legs of the chair; and then the counterfeit is printed in 
light blve ink, while in the genuine it is in dark blue, or nearly 
green ink, 

Beware of this counterfeit; touch it not if yon would not lose 
your money. To dealers we would say that, should any be offered 
them jess than our published rates, they may be sure it Is counter- 
feit. Also to be on their guard against any parties purporting to be 
agents of ours, as the scoundrels counterfeiting have done, The 
only trave'ling agents we have are W R. Me win, E. Dupont, 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford. Credit none unless they have cer- 
tificates of appointment and power of attorney, signed by the head 
of our firm, UV. J, Wood, 

0. J. WOOD & CO, 


OMETHING NEW.—HOWE’S PREMIUM 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOM.—The 
most durable, comfortable and economical spring bed ever 
invented, and cannot but be universally adopted. It is 
applicable to any bedstead ; may be taken apart or put 
together in five minutes. But one ordinary mattress is 
required upon it, thus saving more than its cost in bedding. 
When packed it is portable and convenient for transporta- 
tion, and 





TTS UNPRE°EDENTED SUCCESS, 
together with our desire to place the Springs within the 
reach of all, and, in fact, to render them indispensable to 
every family, has determined us in fixing the price at 
SIX DOLLARS PER SET. 

Dealers, hotel-keepers, housekeepers, and all others de 
siring the best as well as the cheapest bed-bottom ever in 
troduced, will do well to investigate for themselves the 
merits of the article in question. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. Circulars of testi- 
monials, &c., sent to any part of the world. 

Agents wanted in every town in the country. Call at the 
principal office, or address the 

ELLIPTIC BED-SPRING COMPANY, 
378 Broadway. corner of White street, N»w York. 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New York. 
- Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 
2 


000 








OTTERIES.—The Lotteries of Samuet Swan 
& Co. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 
and have sworn Commissioners to superintend and certify 
that everything connected with them is done in a strictly 
honorable manner, and that the interests of parties at a 
distance are as well protected as if they wer: present. The 
Managers also wish to call attention to the fact that parties 
have a right to send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 
sale is there made in a State where Lotteries are legalized, 
They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each week. All or 
ders received are filled n the drawing next to take place 
after the communication comes to hand. The price of 
tickets is always $10; half, $5; quarters, $250. No tickets 
are forwarded unless the money is received with the order. 
The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon 
each ticket, and it is so simpie that every one can under 
stand it. There is no combination of numbers to mystify 
the buyer. Prizes vary from $40 to $70,000; every prize 
is drawn. A list of the numbers that are drawn from the 
wheel will be published, after every drawing, in the New 
York Weekly Book and New York Diepaich. 
Write your plainly, and direct to 
8S. SWAN & CO., Augusta, Ga. 





All communications strictly confidential. 














The Codocrat, having accumulated a heavy balance by the sale of 
the shares of the Consolidated Thunder Shower Irrigating Com- 
pany, disports himself in fashionable society on the “ light fantas- 
tic toe.” He is the “ Lion” of the salons, and shines most brilliantly 


abroad, 





son do 
Se de pips ol 
out of house.” 


about an hour and 


who is trying to get along as 
ferent success. 


me roll you along.” 


‘«‘GranpMa, I nope 


his rifle, from a large tree. 


and the outline of a coffin. 


remem- 
that the members kicked Mr. Brown’s bill 


An Irishman on told to 


“I’ve — every of 
the wagon but them sticks where the wh on.” ae 
Srezet Wir.—(Scene: req ery urchin to fat old gentleman, 
fast as he can, but with very indif- 
“Say, old fellow, you would get on a darned 
sight quicker if you would Jay down on the pavement and let 
Gentleman with his cane cleaves the air 
instead of urchin’s pate, being two inches short of the mark. 


A RatHER thick-headed witness in the police court was asked 
the question whether So-and-so “ stood on the defensive.” «No, 
sir,” he innocently replied, ‘he stood on a bench.” 
you will die first.” 
child?’ «’Cause I can stand trouble better than you can.” 

A ceLEeBRaTeD barrister, retired from practice, was one day 
asked his sincere opinion of the’ law. 
joined he, “if any man were to claim the coat upon my back, 
and threaten my refusal with a lawsuit, he should certainly have 
it, lest in defending my coat I should lose my waistcoat also."’ 


“Wasn't that a waste of powder?” said an Irishman toa 
Kentuckian, who had just brought a coon to the ground, with 
‘* Why so, Pat?’ asked the hunter. 
** Sure the fall would a kilt him.” 


In the shadow of a small waist may be seen a large doctor’s bill 


THz woman who undertook to scour the woods has aban- 
doned the job, owing to the high price of soapsuds. The last 
that was seen of her she was skimming the seas. 


Toe Way THey “make CHance” in Utan.—The Mormon 
currency is on the principle of the wit in one of Douglas Jerrold’s 
comedies. He says, ‘‘ My notion of a wife of forty is, that a man 
should exchange her, like a bank note, for two twenties.” 


Beauty nipped in the waist is like a rose nipped in the bud. 
It is the shortest lived, and falls off the quickest. 





the wagon, returned in 
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The Codocrat, a “Lion”’ abroad, ts a Tiger at home. , Having 
contracted outside “arrangements,” like other men of fashion, 
his poor wife pleads in vain for a share of his coveted affection, 
The Codocrat argues the matter coolly, and enjoys his cigar and 
dressing-gown. 





The Monarch of the Monthlies 
FOR MAY, 1858. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 5, VOL. II, OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., cr $3 per annum. 


Literary. 

MYRA, THE GIPSY PROPHETESS. An Original Tale. 
By January Searle. Eight Illustrations. 

Natural Affection among Africans. 

A Spavish Proverb. 

The Turkish Bath. 

MY TRIP TO AUSTRALIA—concluded. Four Illustrations, 

Two Hours with a Buffalo. By Major Bellasis. 

A Day and Night with a Tiger. An Indian Reminiscence. 
Two Illustrations. 

Wives of Great Lawyers. 

The Mysterious Box. A Fearful Nocturnal Adventure. 

THE FLOWERS OF SPRING. Five Illustrations. 

The Treasure Seeker. 

Curious Customs in China. 

JAVA AND THE JAVANESE. Seven Illustrations. 

The Whale: its Diseases and Marine Enemies. 

The Arabian Horse. 

NATURAL HISTORY. Six Illustrations. 

Gold, Silver and Lead. 

THE CHRONICLE OF SI. PATRICK. 
Pindaric. By John Brougham. 

ROBERT BURNS. Two Illustrations. 

VERE EGERTON; or, the Vicissitudes of a Lifetime—con- 
cluded. By G. J. W. Melville. 

The Pilgrims to Nonnenheim. A Romance of Yesterday. 

POETRY—Words. 

A CHAPTER -_ ANECDOTE AND HUMOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
COMIC PAGE—Mr. Slugg’s Political Career. 


Illustrations. 

MYRA, THE GIPSY PROPHETESS — Beautiful Colored 
ps ag sey Master Geordie saving Satan trom the Anger 
of Big Toon; Old Granny Mabel, Myra the Prophetess; 
Master Geordie and Big Toon visit Polly Dradda’s Hostel, 
the Jolly Pirate; Master Geordie Su by the Beauti- 
ful Butterfly-Catcher; Council of War in the Gipsy En- 
campment; Myra saves Geordie from the Assassin. 

MY P TO AUSTRALIA—Sunday at the Diggings; Bal- 
Jarat Diggings; Arrest of the Robber; Burning of the 


Joll, . 
A DAY D NIGHT WITH A TIGER—The Tiger kept at 
Bay while the Raft is made; Our Escape and Death of the 


Tiger. 

THE FLOWERS OF SPRING— Anemone, White Bryony, 
Crocus, Wood-Sorrel, Snowdrop. 

JAVA AND THE JAVANESE—Java House and Out-Build- 
ings; Javanese in Holiday Cost: me, Sundanese Woman, 
Javanese of the Lower Class ; («mm n Physiognomy of 
the Women of Java; Javanese ‘ hildren of all Classes; 
Javanese Weapons of War; Javu.ese Weapons of the 
Chase; Conjuror, Danseuse and Body-Guard of a Javanese 


A Parenthetic 


Chief. 

NATURAL HISTORY—Passenger Pigeon; Eel; Chimney 
Swallow; Ermine; Wren; Sani Martin. 

ROBERT BURNS—Portrait ; Burns falls in Love with 


bh Thomson. 
COMIC PAGE—Twelve Illustrations. 


Gazette of Fashion. 

What to Buy and Where to Buy it, Review of Fashions, 
Styles for the Month, Mourning—Widows’ Garments, 
Elegant Wedding Dress, Bal Masque in New York, De-crip- 
tion of Colored Fashion Plate, General Description of 
Fashions, The Sale of a Kingdom, A Fairy Story for the 
Little Folks, French Policewoman, To the Lady Patrons of 





Frank Leslie’s Magazine, Remote Antiquity, Miscellaneous. | 


Illustrations. 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED FASHION PLATE: 
Caps, four designs; Robe with Double Skirt; Basques, 
two designs; Apron, Bonnet and Cap; Mantillas, two 
designs ; Spring Cloak and Mantilla ; Parasol ; Chili’s 


Bonnets and 


Dress, two designs; Travelling Skirt; Sleeves, four designs; 


Mantilla, Bonnet and Cap. 
Each number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 


the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly | 





sixty beautiful Engravings, and two superb colored 
Plates, alone worth more thar the price of the Magazine, 
1 copy 1 YOR. .cccccccccccccccccescccccccccs Su 
2 copies 1 year.. 5 
1 copy 2 years.. eoccee o §& 
B copies 1 Pear... cece cecccceccecsecestvcees 6 


and $2 for each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 
sent to the person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 
1 year, for $10. 

The tage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
be paid three months in advance at the office where the 
Magazine is received. 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort atreet, New York. 








FINE ARTS. 


GURNEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PALACE OF ART. 
No connection with any otber establishment in the 


city. 
iis-121 No. 349 Broadway, New York. 


HEELER & WILSON MF’G CO’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Orrice, No. 343 Broapway, New YORK. 
Send i a Circular. 

OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 
We prefer them for family use.—Tribune. 
They are the favorites for families.—Times. 
The machine for family use.—Advocate é Journal. 
Most honorable to American genius.—Ji . 
We cannot imagine anything more perfect.—Evang. 
Will give entire satisfaction.—Observer. 
The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 
In looking for the best, see these.—Ezaminer. 
Admirably adapted for family use.—Chronicle. 
Indispensable in every family.—The Preacher. 
We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel. 
Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder 
Pretty, useful, magical.—Leslie’s Gazette 





DELIGHTFUL SPOT.—The Atlantic Hotel, 

Hoboken, now under the management of 
Messrs. Hatt & Co., is the most eligible place within 
reach for New Yorkers, either to board, or to spend an 
hour in the shady garden, 124-136 





AMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
Firreen and Firry Doiians 
: SEWING MACHINES. 
The Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine is the best cheap 





machine ever offered to the Public. Fifteen minutes only 
required to learn to operate upon it. The Fifty Dollar 
Machine is warranted to excel all other family sewing 
machines. We challenge the world to produce its equal | 
MAS & CO., 480 Broadway, N.Y. 


THO 
aap Agents wanted. 121-133 





HOW TO MAKE A 


MODERN DANDY. 


Tue science of making a modern dandy is like all great philosophical principles—simple in the 


extreme. 


We first proceed to Fulton Market, and searching among the debris. of the fish de- 


partment, select a fair-sized vertebre of a flat-fish, which, having been cleansed, is fitted for 


use. We then take an ordinary 


culinary pot, the orifice of which is about the circumference of 


a small-sized head. Our next material is a toadstool, or any assimilating fungus that grows in 
low, marshy, boggy places. We select this material because it can be unnaturally forced at any 
season. The last of our building materials are easily procured; they shall be, for instance, two 
old broom-handles, of equal size and straight up and down, for your modern dandy requires no 
particular development of calf in any one spot, the material being generally diffused all over the 
creature, particularly his head. "We sum up our materials thus, and present them in order : 
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A flat-fish An ordinary 
vertebrae.  cooking-pot. 


Mode of Manufacture. 

We insert the broomsticks in—say in a back- 
garden in Greenwich street. The upper points 
of these we cunningly thrust into the lower ex- 
tremity of the fungus, upon the upper portion of 
which we affix the vertebra of the flat-fish, and 
over all we place the culinary utensil. We shall 
term this stage of invention, the Dandy in the 
Rough. It is, in short, the Grub of Greenwich 


| street. We gubjoin a sketch of 


The Dandy in the Rough. 


A toadstool or 
common fungus. 














Unadorned broom- 
handles. 


The next and last operationis a delicate one 
We have to transplant the natural grub from his 
native dirt and accustomed atmosphere (taking 
infinite care that nothing of either the one or the 
other clings to him) to his new location. It is, 
we say, a delicate operation, but our care is fully 
rewarded. We plant the broomsticks that 
flourished in Greenwich street into a fairy garden 
in Fifth avenue, and lo! by a wave of the ma- 
gician’s wand, the grub becomes a butterfly ; the 
Dandy in the Rough becomes the ‘glass of 
fashion and the mould of form.” 





The perfected Dandy of the present day. 


YSTIC HALL. SEMINARY for YOUNG 
LADIES, five miles from Boston. Calis. 
thenies, Horse-back riding, Salt-water bathing, &. For 
Catalogue, address 
122-127’ MRS. T. P. SMITH, Principal, Boston, Mass, 


NGLISH GOVERNESS—VISITING OR 
DAILY.—An English Lady, who has had 

experience in Tuition, wishes for an e ent as 
or she would receive morning pupils at her own 
for English in all its branches, French and Music. Her 
method of imparting knowledge insures the rapid advance- 
ment of her pupils, and her references are of the first 
character. Address Miss C. H., 290 Fourth street, Wash- 


ington square. 
i 
SOAP AND CANDLES. 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
108, 110, anp 112 Curr Srreer, New Yor«, 
Manufacturers of 


EXTRA FAMILY anp PALE SOAPS. 








F&aMitiuisiieasas 


Also, 
FANCY anp TOILET SOAPS . 
OF EVERY STYLE, PERFUME AND COLOR. 
Also, 
PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 
for the Bath, Toilet, and for Children. 
The best Soap in use for 
CHAPPED HANDS. 
Goods delivered free of cartage. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 
aa A compound of COCOA-NUT OIL, &c., for dressing 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without 
a rival 
It prevents the hair from falling off. 
It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 


125-128 





It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half-pint boitle. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be 

The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing In 
the World. 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNEIT & ©O., Boston. For 
sale by all Druggists. 117-168 


OTICE TO COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS 
COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 
COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 
COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 
THE NEW YORK MERCURY. 
All who desire a full supply of 
THE NEW YORK MERCURY, 
together with an abundance of Showbills and Circulars 
should send their orders at once to the General Agents, 
ENDRICKSON & BLAKE, 
Forwarders of ALL Daily and Week'y Papers, &., 
No. 107 Nassau st., corner of Ann st., N. Y. 

N. B.—Ross & Tousey and Dexter & Bro. no longer fill 

country orders for THE MERCURY. 126-128 
HE MOST {MPORTANT REFORM OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

New York leads the way. 

Great combination of Old Fogy Book—Keepers to break 
down a few liberal Gift Book—Sellers. 

Old Fogyism rampant and victorious. 

The Old Fogies have, by falsifying and misrepresenting 
our business to the Mayor, induced his Honor to use every 
effort to break us up at all hazards. Every Gift Book 
Dealer in the city, with but one exception, has been a 
ed, or what amounts to the same thing, and the Tombs, 
Blackwell’s Island and Sing Sing looms up in terrible reality. 

The Old Fogies have also influenced the entire pres# 
the city. The Editors have for a while dropped their petty 
quarrels, and the more important matters of state, and out 
Country Greenhorns, male and female, are having line upo® 
line, precept upon precept, upon the folly of sending to New 
York to purchase Books of Swindling Metropolitan Gift 
Book Sellers. The subscriber still continues the 
Books with a present to each purchaser, and will, 48 i 
duty bound, conform to all laws. Every effort will be 
to give satisfaction to those who may favor him with 
patro e. 

Catalogues sent to any address. 

J. 8. ANDREWS, 140 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Near the City Hall. 


HE BACK NUMBERS OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER and FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAé@- 
AZINE are,kept constantly on hand by A. CH, 
900 320 Chesnut street, P! 











